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Which is 
your blind spot? 


Of the two spots printed above, look 
at the one on the left with your left eye 
closed. Raise this page towards your 
eyes, and a point will be reached when 
the right-hand spot suddenly seems to 
vanish. Bring the page a little bit 
closer, and the spot will reappear. 


This simple experiment demon- 
strates the phenomenon of the “Blind 
Spot’, a handicap from which every- 
one suffers but which, in a purely phys- 
ical sense, is seldom serious. We only 
bring it to your notice because there is 
another sense in which our “blind 
spots” can be more damaging. 

In this second, metaphorical, sense 
each of us has several “‘blind spots” 
which affect not vision but knowledge. 
This is a fact which we often acknow- 
ledge in everyday conversation. How 
often do you hear the rueful confes- 
sion: “I’m afraid that politics (or 
science or economics) happens to be 
my blind spot”? 

Some people regard this handicap as 


irremediable: they accept it as philo- 
sophically as the blind spot in their 
vision. Others try to find the remedy 
in books and newspapers—but this 
can prove to be very costly, both of 
time and money. More than 20,000 
new books of general interest are 
published each year, in Great Britain 
alone —and the output of newspapers 
and magazines is equally formidable. 


For a remedy which is enjoyable as 
well as practical, increasing numbers 
of well-informed people turn to The 
Reader’s Digest. Every month the 
Digest brings them, in compact form, 
the most interesting stories and 
articles which have appeared in other 
publications. The features selected 
for the Digest cover a complete 
cross-section of the important topics 
of the day —topics which interest you. 
When you take The Reader’s Digest 
you will find that you tend to be less 
troubled by “blind spots” than your 
contemporaries. 


For a better view of life, 
take 


The Reader’s Digest 
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Ts CAPITAL OF ENGLAND 
isin LONDON. Itis 

kept in the BANK OF 
ENGLAND by the old lady 


of Threadneedle Street. The Great Seal 
in the London Zoo. 
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London Guide 
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famous for Guinness cases. 


HE TOWER OF LONDON is full of beef eaters 

and Guinness drinkers. Nelson, who beat 
the French fair and square at Trafalgar is 
buried in sT. PAULS CATHEDRAL that fine 
example of Wrenaissance architecture. 


ONDON HAS WHITEHALL 
L where the servants are 
very Civil, and THE CITY 
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A Few Last Words (1) 


Ingen 


Looking back to my Foreword to the first number of The London 
Magazine, in February 1954, I see that I wrote, in describing our basic 
aims for the new monthly, ‘it is the obstinate will to create, whatever 
form it takes, that must be fanned and fed, like a fire when the rain 
has been coming down the chimney all night’. 

To keep this resolution during the seven years that have elapsed 
Since then, has not been particularly easy within the limits of a 
literary monthly of eighty to ninety-six pages, particularly if one 
intended to maintain a section of critical articles and reviews of 
current books where critics might have a chance to spread 
themselves at a greater length and with more freedom than in 
the dailies and weeklies: and if one was obliged to devote a number 
of pages to advertisements by which the magazine was to live. For 
poetry and fiction that left little room enough; but the transforma- 
tion that was coming over the English literary world almost simul- 
taneously, complicated the problem in a special way. 

To take the prose side first. The transformation (which did not, in 
fact, take place quite so suddenly as its propagandists wanted one to 
believe) had, it seems to me, three aspects. The first was the triumph 
of the novel as against the short story; as it happens a novel of a 
special sort, but in any case the book-length work of fiction. Ever 
since the war, interest in the short story as an art form has been 
slowly dying, while the opportunities for magazine publication 
have been rapidly decreasing (which was cause and which was effect 
it would be difficult to decide exactly). But the success of Lucky Jim, 
Hurry On Down and Under the Net as pattern makers for a new 
movement, I believe enormously strengthened the pull of the novel 
for young writers and intensified the temporary eclipse of the short 
story (I am speaking of course only of this country). The second 
aspect was the revival, which followed soon after, of the contem- 
9orary drama, with the Royal Court Theatre management and John 
Isborne sharing the original honours. The well-deserved success of 
Look Back in Anger opened the gates of commercial exploitation to 
. new kind of play and a new kind of playwright; at the same time it 
nade young authors see opportunity in a field that had appeared for 
| long time too narrow, too risky and therefore too time-wasting to 
yother about very much. It also had the paradoxical result of making 
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of the younger German, Swiss and Austrian writers who have 
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- A FEW LAST WORDS (1) 


commercial managements nervous of putting on anything but low- 
life or proletarian plays for their predominantly middle-class 
audiences; but a new generation looking for the vital forms of the 
age in which to gain a hearing, if they did not choose the new kind of 
novel not unnaturally chose the new kind of play. I can remember a 
time when every ambitious young author was at work on a kitchen- 
sink type or (later) an Ionesco-Pinter type of play; it may well be so 
even now. 
_ The third aspect was a change that had been coming far more 
gradually, but which by the early fifties had reached a strength that 
made the path of a monthly inspired by T. S. Eliot’s dictum that ‘the 
first function of a literary magazine is to introduce the work of new 
or little-known writers of talent’, particularly hard: I mean the 
dominance of the critical over the creative. It may be that this 
gradual ascendancy of criticism is a sign of the times in which we 
live, with causes that lie very deep in the sub-soil of our culture. It 
may also be the result of the steady increase in English studies in our 
“own expanding universities and even more in American universities. 
It has certainly been hastened by what sometimes seems like a puri- 
tan reign of terror established by a number of outstanding critics, or 
rather inquisitors of literature, from whose cold-eyed scrutiny very 
few are lucky enough to escape scot-free. It would be absurd not to 
recognize the good that has come out of this; but it remains true that 
a critical reign of terror is not the best of climates for the free play 
of the creative imagination. 

As far as the revival in the theatre went, it soon became clear to 
me that The London Magazine could play little part except by pro- 
viding comment and discussion. I was personally enthusiastic about 
its possibilities; but it seemed to me as pointless to print extracts 
from plays as it was impossible to print whole plays. There remained 
the opportunity for the considered reviewing of plays when pub- 
blished in book form (in which we have been lucky to have had the 
collaboration, among others, of Norman Marshall and John Whit- 
ing); and the preparation of symposia of opinion, from all sides of 
the theatre, from time to time. We followed our first special number 
on the theatre in December 1956 with a second in July of last year. 
| think there are more possibilities that can be explored along these 
lines in the future. 

What I have called the triumph of the novel has presented a quite 
different problem. In the early days of New Writing, when as a book 
magazine it was almost entirely devoted to imaginative work, I did 
on several occasions publish extracts from novels in progress, 

(Please turn to page 57) 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 


The Mansion 


The Mansion is the last novel in the trilogy which 
began with The Hamlet and The Town. With his 
incomparable imaginative power and profound under- 
standing of men and women, Mr Faulkner describes 
the effect of the Snopes energy and solidarity on the 
helpless population of Yoknapatawpha County. 
‘High, wonderful Faulkner. The fluid, many-levelled 
complexity of structures flows as easily in Time as 
ever.’ GERDA CHARLES, New Statesman. 
‘Has that steamy, digressive energy which stamps it as 
unmistakably Faulknerian. Addicts will love it.’ 
PETER GREEN, Daily Telegraph. 
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Some Mythical Elements 
in English Literature 


By myth Dr Tillyard means not just a legend but some 
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He discusses examples of literature from the Middle 
Ages to the eighteenth century which seem to be 
expressions of such myths. 16s net 
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The Fifty-Ninth Bear 
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in the brochure, a dense mist shrouded the rainbow pools; the 
parking lot and the boardwalks were empty. Except for the 
sun, already low above the violet hills, and the sun’s image, red as a 
dwarf tomato lodged in the one small space of water visible, there 
was nothing to see. Still, enacting as they were a ritual of penance 
-and forgiveness, they crossed the bridge over the scalding river. On 
either side, ahead and behind, columns of steam mushroomed above 
the surface of the pools. Veil after veil of whiteness raveled across 
the boardwalk, erasing at random patches of the sky and the far 
hills. They moved slowly, enclosed by a medium at once intimate 
and insufferable, the sulphurous air warm and humid on their faces, 
on their hands and bare arms. 

Norton dallied then, letting his wife drift on ahead. Her slender, 
vulnerable shape softened, wavered, as the mists thickened between 
them. She withdrew into a blizzard, into a fall of white water; she 
was nowhere. What had they not seen? The children squatting at 
the rim of the paintpots, boiling their breakfast eggs in rusty 
strainers; copper pennies winking up from cornucopias of sapphire 
water; the thunderous gushers pluming, now here, now there, across 
a barren ochre-and-oyster moonscape. She had insisted, not without 
her native delicacy, on the immense, mustard-coloured canyon 
where, halfway down to the river, hawks and the shadows of hawks 
looped and hung like black beads on fine wire. She had insisted on 
the Dragon’s Mouth, that hoarse, booming spate of mud-clogged 
water; and the Devil’s Cauldron. He had waited for her habitual 
squeamishness to turn her away from the black, porridgey mass that 
popped and seethed a few yards from under her nose, but she bent 
over the pit, devout as a priestess in the midst of those vile exhala- 
tions. And it was Norton, after all, bareheaded in the full noon sun, 
squinting against the salt-white glare and breathing in the fumes of 
rotten eggs, who defaulted, overcome by headache. He felt the 
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SYLVIA PLATH 


ground frail as a bird’s skull under his feet, a mere shell of sanity 


and decorum between him and the dark entrails of the earth where 


the sluggish muds and scalding waters had their source. 


To top it off, someone had stolen their desert water bag, simply 


pinched it from the front fender of the car while they were being 
elbowed along by the midday crowds on the boardwalk. Anybody 
might have done it: that man with a camera, that child, that Negress 
in the pink sprigged dress. Guilt diffused through the crowd like a 
drop of vermilion dye in a tumbler of clear water, staining them all. 
They were all thieves; their faces were blank, brutish or sly. Disgust 
curdled in Norton’s throat. Once in the car he slumped down, closed 
his eyes, and let Sadie drive. A cooler air fanned his temples. His 
hands and feet seemed to be lifting, elongating, pale and puffed with 
a dreamy yeast. Like a vast, luminous starfish he drifted, awash with 
sleep, his consciousness fisted somewhere there, dark and secret as 
a nut. 

‘Fifty-six,’ Sadie said. 

Norton opened his eyes; they stung and watered as though some- 
one had scoured them with sand while he drowsed. But it was a fine 
bear, black-furred and compact, purposefully skirting the edge of the 
forest. To left and right, the tall, mottled boles of pines speared sky- 
ward, spreading out, far overhead, their dark thatch of needles. Al- 
though the sun stood high, only a few splinters of light pierced the 
cool, blue-black mass of the trees. The bear-counting started as a 
game on their first day in the park, and continued still, five days 
later, long after they stopped listing licence plates from different 
states and noticing when the mileage showed four, or five, or six 
identical figures in a row. Perhaps it was the bet that kept it going. 

Sadie bet ten dollars on seeing fifty-nine bears by the end of their 
stay. Norton had set his figure carelessly at seventy-one. In secret, he 
hoped Sadie would win. She took games seriously, like a child. Losing 
wounded her, she was so trusting; and above all, she trusted her luck. 
Fifty-nine was Sadie’s symbol of plenitude. For Sadie there were 
never ‘hundreds of mosquitoes’, or ‘millions’, or even ‘a great many’, 
but always fifty-nine. Fifty-nine bears, she predicted breezily, with- 
out a second thought. Now that they were so close to that total— 
having numbered grandfather bears, mother bears and cubs, honey- 
coloured bears and black bears, brown bears and cinammon bears, 
bears up to their middles in trash cans, bears begging at the roadside, 
bears swimming the river, bears nosing around the tents and trailers 
at supper-time— they might well stick at fifty-nine bears. They were 
leaving the park the next day. 

Away from the boardwalks, the spiels of rangers, the popular 
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> Norton revived a little. His headache, withdrawn to the far 
A ge of awareness, circled and stalled there like some thwarted bird. 
As a boy, Norton had developed, quite by himself, a method of in- 
tense prayer—not to any image of God, but to what he liked to 
think of as the genius of a place, the fostering spirit of an ash grove, 
ora shore line. What he prayed for was, in one guise or another, a 
private miracle: he contrived to be favoured, by the sight of a doe, 
say, or the find of a lump of water-polished quartz. Whether his will 
merely coincided with circumstance, or really did force tribute, he 
could not be sure. Either way, he had a certain power. Now, lulled by 
the putter of the car, and feigning sleep, Norton began to will to- 
_ward him all the animals of the forest—the fog-coloured, delicately 
striated antelope, the lumbering, tousled buffalo, the red foxes, the 
bears. In his mind’s eye he saw them pause, startled, as by some 
alien presence, in their deep thickets and noonday retreats. He saw 
them, one by one, turn and converge toward the centre where he 
_Sat, fiercely, indefatigably willing the movement of each hoof and 
paw. 

‘Elk!’ Sadie exclaimed, like a voice out of the depths of his head. 
The car swerved to a halt at the side of the road. Norton came to 
with a start. Other cars were pulling up beside them and behind 
them. Timorous as Sadie was, she had no fear of animals. She had a 
way with them. Norton had come upon her once, feeding a wild 
stag blueberries out of her hand, a stag whose hooves could, in one 
blow, have dashed her to the ground. The danger simply never 
occurred to her. 

Now she hurried after the men in shirt sleeves, the women in 
cotton print dresses, the children of all ages, who were crowding 
to the verge of the road as to the scene of an astounding accident. 
The shoulder dropped steeply to a clearing in a thick growth of pines. 
Everybody carried a camera. Twirling dials, waving light meters, 
calling to relatives and friends above for fresh rolls of film, they 
plunged over the slope in a wave, slipping, lapsing, half-falling, in 
an avalanche of rust-coloured pine needles and loose turf. Great- 
eyed, kingly under the burden of their spreading, dark-scalloped 
antlers, the elk knelt in the damp green bottom of the little valley. 
As the people came charging and crying toward them, they rose with 
a slow, sleepy amazement and moved off, unhurried and detached, 
into the pathless wood beyond the clearing. Norton stood on the top 
of the slope with a quiet, insular dignity. He ignored the people 
about him, disgruntled now, and barging about noisily in the under- 
brush. In his mind he was forming an apology to the elk. He had 
meant well. 
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‘I didn’t even have time for a shot,’ Sadie was saying at his elbow. 
‘It was pitch-dark down there anyway, I guess.’ Her fingers closed 
on the bare flesh of his.upper arm, soft-tipped as limpets. ‘Let’s go 
see that pool. The one that comes to a boil every fifteen minutes.’ 

‘You go,’ Norton said. ‘I have a headache, a touch of sunstroke, I 
think. I’ll sit and wait for you in the car.’ 

Sadie did not answer, but she ground the car into gear with an un- 
mistakable wantonness, and Norton knew he had disappointed her. 
More and more during the second year of their marriage she seemed 
unwilling to go anywhere without him —to the market, to the bank, 
to the park. She clung to him, shy as a child, as if he provided a 
sanctum outside which she would be ruined, undone by brutal ele- 
ments. He read her like a book. Even her tantrums were infantile, 
transparent. A prolonged din of pot-lids in the kitchen, a glass hurled 
to smithereens in the fireplace, a slammed door—these naive stage 
effects testified to some straw too many in her slight load. The 
simplest question would free her tongue, her tears, and, after a 
decent interval, embraces, the act of love, would heal the last of her 
hurt. 

Now, with a sense of impending storm, Norton watched Sadie 
stalk away from the car in the peaked straw hat with the red ribbon 
bow under the chin, her underlip set, pink and glistening, in a 
grieved pout. Then she passed, with the line of other tourists, over 
the glaring white horizon. 

Otten, in daydreams, Norton saw himself in the role of a widower: 
a hollow-cheeked, Hamletesque figure in sombre suits, given to 
standing, abstracted, ravaged by casual winds, on lonely promon- 
tories and at the rail of ships, Sadie’s slender, elegant white body 
embalmed, in a kind of bas relief, on the central tablet of his mind. 
It never occurred to Norton that his wife might outlive him. Her 
sensuousness, her simple pagan enthusiasms, her inability to argue 
in terms of anything but her immediate emotions—this was too 
flimsy, too gossamery a stuff to survive out from under the wings of 
his guardianship. 

As he had guessed, Sadie’s jaunt on her own was anything but 
satisfactory. The pool boiled up, right enough, a perfectly lovely 
shade of blue, but a freakish shift in wind flung the hot steam in her 
face and nearly scalded her to death. And somebody, some boy or 
group of boys, had spoken to her on the boardwalk and spoiled the 
whole thing. A woman could never be alone in peace; a solitary 
woman was a walking invitation to all sorts of impudence. 

All this, Norton knew, was a bid for his company. But since the 
incident of the water bag, a revulsion from the crowds of tourists 
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THE FIFTY-NINTH BEAR 


had been simmering at the base of his skull. When he thought of 


going out into the mobs again, his fingers twitched. He saw himself, 
from a great distance, from Olympus, pushing a child into a steam- 


ing pool, punching a fat man in the belly. His headache stabbed 
back out of the blue like a vulture’s beak. 

“Why don’t we leave the rest till tomorrow?’ he said. ‘Then I’d 
feel up to walking round with you.’ 

‘Today’s our last day.’ 
~ Norton couldn’t think of an answer to that. 

It was only when they passed the fifty-seventh bear that he 
realized how upset Sadie was. The bear lay stretched into the road 
ahead of them, a ponderous brown Sphinx occupying a pool of sun- 
light. Sadie could not have missed seeing him: she had to pull out 
into the left lane to get round, but she set her lips and said nothing, 


accelerated, and shot them past a bend in the road. Norton remem- 


bered hearing of a child who never turned his anger on the objects or 


_ people around him, but threw himself on the floor, kicking and cry- 


ing, ‘I’ll break my legs, I’ll break my legs.’ Sadie was driving reck- 
lessly, now. When they came to the junction near the great rain- 
bow pools, she drove by so fast that a group of people about to cross 
the road jumped back in alarm, and the ranger with them yelled 
out angrily, ‘Hey, slow down there!’ A few hundred yards beyond 
the junction Sadie began to cry. Her face puckered up and her nose 
reddened; tears streamed into the corners of her mouth and over 
her chin. 

‘Pull up,’ Norton ordered at last, taking the reins in hand. The car 
bumped off on to the shoulder of the road, bucked once or twice, and 
stalled. Sadie collapsed like a rag doll over the steering wheel. 

‘I didn’t ask anything else,’ she sobbed vaguely. ‘All I asked was 
the pools and the springs.’ 

‘Look,’ Norton said, ‘I know what’s the matter with us. It’s about 
two o’clock, and we’ve been driving around six hours without a 
bite.’ 

Sadie’s sobs quietened. She let him untie her straw hat and stroke 
her hair. 

‘We'll go along to Mammoth Junction,’ Norton went on, as if he 
were telling a soothing bedtime story, ‘and we'll have hot soup and 
sandwiches, and see if there’s any mail, and we'll climb all the hot 
springs and stop at all the pools going back. How’s that?’ 

Sadie nodded. He felt her hesitate for a second. Then she blurted, 
‘Did you see the bear?’ 

‘Of course I saw the bear,’ Norton said, hiding a smile. ‘How many 
is that, now?’ 
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‘Fifty-seven.’ 
With the waning of the sun’s force, the pleasant, pliable shape of 


| 


Sadie’s waist in the crook of his arm, Norton felt a new benevolence 


toward humanity bloom in him. The irritable flame at the base of his 
skull cooled. He started the car with a firm, complacent mastery. 


Now Sadie strolled, well fed and at peace, a few yards ahead of 
him, invisible, swathed in a mist, but surely his as a lamb on a leash. 
Her innocence, her trustfulness, endowed him with the nimbus of a 
protecting god. He fathomed her; enclosed her. Still, he had never 
quite lost his awe of her body. Each time he undid her dress, un- 
sheathed her from her electric silks and crisp laces he felt unaccount- 
ably bearish, a-violator of her whiteness. He did not see, or did not 
care to see, how her submissiveness moved and drew him. Night 
after night she would turn to him with the full, somnambulant 
abandon of a deep-throated flower. Yet in the very act of love he 
was unmanned; he nuzzled and drowsed at her breast like a child 
searching out its mother. And now, through the steaming, suffocat- 
ing baths of mist, she led him, and he followed, though the rainbows 
under the clear water were lost. 


Dark came upon them without warning. By the time they com- 
pleted their circuit of the boardwalk, the sun had gone under the 
hills and the tall pines walled the deserted road with shadow. As he 
drove, a touch of uneasiness made Norton glance at the gas meter. 
The white pointer registered empty. Sadie must have seen it, too, for 
in the obscure, fading light she was watching him. 

‘Do you think we'll make it?’ she asked, with a curious vibrancy. 

‘Of course,’ Norton said, although he was not at all sure. There 
were no gas stations until they got to the lake, and that stretch 
would take over an hour. The tank had a reserve, of course, but he 
had never tested it, never let it run below a quarter full. The upset 
with Sadie must have taken his mind off the meter. They could 
easily have filled up at Mammoth Junction. He switched on the long 
beams, but even then the little cave of light moving ahead of them 
seemed no match for the dark battalions of surrounding pines. He 
thought how pleasant it would be, for a change, to see the beams of 
another car close behind him, reflected in the rear-view mirror. But 
the mirror brimmed with darkness. For one craven, irrational 
moment, Norton felt the full weight of the dark: it bore down on 
top of his skull, pressed in upon him from all sides, brutally, con- 


centratedly, as if intent to crush the thin, boneplated shell that set 
him apart. 
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Working to moisten his lips, which had gone quite dry, Norton 
started to sing against the dark, something he had not done since 

childhood. 

“You wanderin’ boys of Liverpool 

I'll have you to beware 

When you go a-huntin’ 

With your dog, your gun, your snare. ...’ 

The plaintive cadences of the song deepened the loneliness of the 

night around them, as if they, too, were marooned on a continent on 
the dark underside of the world. 

‘One night as I lay on my bunk 

A-dreamin’ all alone. ...’ 

Suddenly, like a candle in a draught, Norton’s memory flickered. 
The words of the song blacked out. But Sadie took it up. 

‘I dreamt I was in Liverpool 

Way back in Marybone. ...’ 
“With my true love beside me 
And a jug of ale in hand 

And I woke quite broken-hearted 
Lying off Van Dieman’s land.’ 

They finished in unison. Forgetting the words disturbed Norton; 
he had known them by heart, surely as his name. His brain felt to be 
going soft. 

In half an hour of driving they passed no landmark they recog- 
nized, and the pointer of the gas meter was dipping well below 
empty. Norton found himself listening to the tenuous whirring of 
the motor as to the breathing of a dear, moribund relative, his ears 
cocked for the break in continuity, the faltering, the silence. 

‘Even if we make this,’ Sadie said once, with a taut little laugh, 
‘there will be two more bad things. There’ll be a trailer parked in our 
car space and a bear waiting at the tent.’ 

At last the lake loomed before them, a radiant, silvery expanse 
beyond the dark, cone shapes of the pines, reflecting the stars and 
the ruddy, newly risen moon. A flash of white crossed the headlights 
as a stag galloped off into the brush. The faint, dry reverberation of 
the stag’s hooves consoled them, and the sight of the open water. 
Across the lake, a tiny crownlet of lights marked the shops of the 
camp centre. Twenty minutes later, they were driving into the lit 
gas station, chuckling like two giddy adolescents. The engine died 
five yards from the pump. 

Norton hadn’t seen Sadie so merry since the start of their trip. 
Sleeping out, even in state parks, among other tents and trailers, un- 
nerved her. One evening when he had walked off along the lake shore 
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for a few moments, leaving her to finish up the supper dishes, she had __ 


become hysterical—run down to the shore with her dishtowel, 
waving and calling, the blue shadows thickening around her like 


water, until he heard her and turned back. But now the safely-passed_ 


scare of darkness, the empty tank and the unpeopled road was affect- 
ing her like brandy. Her exhilaration bewildered him; he shouldered 
the burden of her old cautions, her rabbitish fears. As they drove into 
the campground and around D-loop to their site, Norton’s heart 
caught. Their tent was gone. Then, flushing at his own foolishness, 
he saw that the tent was merely hidden behind the long, balloon 
shape of an unfamiliar aluminum trailer which had moved in on 
them. 

He swung the car into the parking space behind the trailer. The 
headlights fixed on a dark, mounded shape a few yards from their 
tent. Sadie gave a low, exultant laugh. ‘Fifty-eight!’ 

Distracted by the bright lights, or the noise of the engine, the bear 
backed away from the garbage can. Then, at a cumbersome lope, it 
vanished into the maze of darkened tents and trailers. 

Usually Sadie did not like to cook supper after dark, because the 
food smells attracted animals. Tonight, though, she went to the 
camp ice chest and took out the pink fillets of lake trout they caught 
the day before. She fried them, with some cold boiled potatoes, and 
steamed a few ears of corn. She even went through the ritual of mix- 
ing Ovaltine by the yellow beam of their flashlight, and cheerfully 
heated water for the dishes. 

To make up for the loss of the water bag and his carelessness about 
the gas tank, Norton was especially scrupulous about cleaning up. 
He wrapped the remains of the fried fish in wax paper and stored it 
in the back seat of the car, along with a bag of cookies, some fig 
newtons and the ice chest. He checked the car windows and locked 
the doors. The trunk of the car was packed with enough canned and 
dry goods to last them two months; he made sure that was locked. 
Then he took the bucket of soapy dishwater and scrubbed down the 
wooden table and the two benches. Bears only bothered messy 
campers, the rangers said—people who littered food about or kept 
food in their tents. Every night, of course, the bears travelled 
throughout the camp, from garbage can to garbage can, foraging. 
You couldn’t stop that. The cans had metal lids and were set deep 
in the ground, but the bears were sly enough to flip up the tops and 
scoop out the debris, rummaging through wax paper and cardboard 
cartons for stale breadcrusts, bits of hamburgers and hotdogs, jars 
with honey or jam still glued to the sides, all the prodigal leavings 
of campers without proper iceboxes or storage bins. In spite of the 
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_ Strict rules, people fed the bears, too—lured them with sugar and 


crackers to pose in front of the camera, even shoved their children 


under the bear’s nose for a more amusing shot. 


In the furred, blue moonlight, the pines bristled with shadow. 
Norton imagined the great, brutish shapes of the bears padding there, 
in the heart of the black, nosing for food. His headache was bother- 
ing him again. Together with the headache, something else beat at 
the edge of his mind, tantalizing as the forgotten words to a song: 
some proverb, some long-submerged memory he fished for but could 
not come by. 

‘Norton!’ Sadie hissed from within the tent. 

He went to her with the slow, tranced gestures of a sleep-walker, 


_ Zipping the canvas door with its inset window of mosquito netting 


behind him. The sleeping-bag had taken warmth from her body, and 
he crawled in beside her as into a nest, burying his face in the hollow 
of her throat, searching, like some schooled dowser, for the springs 


_ of forgetfulness. 


The crash woke him. He dreamed it first, the tearing smash, the 
after-shattering tinkle of glass, then woke, with a deadly clear head, 
to hear it going on still, a diminished cascade of bells and gongs. 

Beside him Sadie lay taut as a strung bow. The breath of her words 
caressed his ear. ‘My bear,’ she said, as if she had called it up out of 
the dark. 

After the crash the air seemed preternaturally still. Then Norton 
heard a scuffling in the vicinity of the car. A bumping and clattering 
set in, as if the bear were bowling cans and tins down an incline. It’s 
got into the trunk, Norton thought. It’s going to rip open all our 
stews and soups and canned fruits and sit there all night, gorging. 
The vision of the bear at their stores infuriated him. The bear was to 
blame for the filched water bag, the empty gas tank, and, as if that 
were not enough, he would eat them out of two months’ supplies in 
a single night. 

‘Do something.’ Sadie huddled down into the nest of blankets. 
‘Shoo him away.’ Her voice challenged him, yet his limbs were 
heavy, recalcitrant as ice. 

Norton could hear the bear snuffling and padding along beside the 
tent. The canvas luffed like a sail. Gingerly, he climbed out of the 
sleeping-bag, reluctant to leave the dark, musky warmth of his bed. 
He peered through the netting of the door. In the blue drench of 
moonlight he could see the bear hunched at the left rear window of 
the car, shoving its body through a gap where the window should 
have been. With a crackle, like the fisting of a ball of paper, the bear 
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brought out a little bundle of straw and trailing ribbons. 


A surge of anger beat up in Norton’s throat. The damn bear had © 


no right to his wife’s hat, mangling it like that. The hat belonged to | 


Sadie as indissolubly as her own body, and there was the bear, 
ravaging it, picking it apart in a horrid, inquisitive way. : 

‘You stay here,’ Norton said. ‘I’m going to drive that bear off.’ 

‘Take the light,’ Sadie said. ‘That'll scare it.’ 

Norton felt for the cold, cylindrical shape of the flashlight on the 
floor of the tent, unzipped the door, and stepped out into the pale 
blur of moonlight. The bear had got the fried fish out of the bottom 
of the car now, and stood reared, preoccupied, fumbling with the 
wax paper wrappings. The remains of Sadie’s hat, a grotesque 
crumple of straw, lay at the bear’s feet. 

Norton aimed the beam of the flashlight straight at the bear’s eyes. 
‘Get out of here, you,’ he said. 

The bear did not move. 

Norton took a step forward. The shape of the bear towered against 
the car. Norton could see, in the glare of the light, the jagged teeth of 
glass around the hole gaping in the car window. ‘Get out. ...’ He held 
the light steady, moving forward, willing the bear to be gone. At any 
moment the bear should break into a shuffle and be off. ‘Get out. ...’ 
But there was another will working, a will stronger, even, than his. 


The darkness fisted and struck. The light went out. The moon 
went out in a cloud. A hot nausea flared through his heart and 
bowels. He struggled among petals, waxy white and splotched with 
red, tasting the thick, sweet honey that filled his throat. As from a 
rapidly receding planet he heard Sadie’s cry—whether of terror or 
triumph he could not tell. 

It was the last bear, her bear, the fifty-ninth. 
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Son et Lumiére 


Translated from the French by Angus Heriot 


tC ———___—_ 


Navarreins. I adore artists.’ 


He: is that you, dear Monsieur Bardet? This is Edwige de 
“You're too kind, Madame. Of course I recognized your 


voice.’ 
‘I was enthralled by your studio, you have such taste, such a sense 
of colour. .. . The other decorators had better look out; a new star’s 


in the ascendant.’ 

Dumbfounded by the Marquise de Navarreins’s affability and 
chatter, Jerome could but make vague protesting noises that recalled 
the purring of a cat presented with a large bow] of milk. And, what 
was more, what was near-miraculous, the Marquise’s affability went 
beyond mere flattery: she actually offered employment. ‘I’ve de- 
cided,’ she proclaimed, ‘to give the district a good shake-up, and make 
Navarreins a rallying-point for talent—to make our glorious past 
live again, with the help of brilliant young people such as yourself. 
In a word I’m organizing a festival, no less, we'll be a great cultural 
centre again as we were in Renaissance times, tourists in their 
millions will simply flock to our corner of the Department. I’ve got 
the local deputy in my pocket— he’s promised me a grant from the 
Ministry of Fine Arts. Mlle La Vertujon’s doing the words for the 
historical part, and the Princesse de Bouillon’s our chairman. They’re 
all full of bright ideas—so am I, of course—and I’m sure you'll have 
even better ones. Come and have lunch tomorrow and we'll talk it 
all over. Meanwhile, you might perhaps whip up a sketch or two, 
something rather “Field of the Cloth of Gold” to go with my old 
Crusader walls. . . . See you tomorrow, then... .’ 

The young decorator, entranced, turned to his assistant who was 
busy painting a screen ina corner of the studio. ‘What an enchanting 
woman!’ he exclaimed. Bob went on painting, without raising his 
head. He made such a point of showing that Jerome’s success was of 
no interest to him that the latter was not taken in. 
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‘Oh, come off it. Don’t pretend you don’t know who the Marquise 
de Navarreins is, you’ve seen her photograph ten times at least. 

‘Small and dark, and covered with frills and furbelows from head 
to foot?’ 


| 


‘She may be a bit overdressed at times—it’s her Spanish blood. | 


The Navarreins own the Pefia Torrida zinc mines, you know. I find 
her most attractive, with her black eyes and milk-white skin.’ 

‘To cut a long story short, you fancy the Marquise.’ 

‘Really, Bob, you’re impossible!’ 

Jerome was right. Bob Courajod would scarcely be presentable in 
the milieu where the young decorator dreamed of being seen to 
advantage; and where, indeed, he was beginning to be noticed. Bob 
was little and blond, with a snub nose and drawn features, quick to 
detect the absurdities of people, and pitiless in taking them off. He 
was born to shine rather on the music-hall stage than in a drawing- 
room. Accordingly he left the ‘personal relations’ side of the business 
to Jerome, and affected to despise all that his associate admired. 

Before leaving for the fateful luncheon, Jerome gave a laboriously, 
but artfully, tousled touch to his hair, crumpled tastefully the 
Paisley silk handkerchief in his breast pocket. His olive skin was 
still tanned from St Moritz. 

‘So we're back at last, are we?’ observed Bob tartly—for it was 
four o’clock when Jerome reappeared — ‘lucky someone’s here to do 
the work.’ 

Jerome did not trouble to defend himself, but embarked at once 
upon a rapturous account of his afternoon, the immensity of Mme 
de Naverreins’s flat, the sumptuousness of her stripped boiseries, 
damask curtains, and Gobelins tapestries, the quantities of family 
portraits by Nattier and Winterhalter, etc, etc. The luncheon had 
indeed been a success. Jerome made an excellent impression, and 
his sketches were praised. The other guests were the Marquise’s 
collaborators, Mlle La Vertujon and the deputy Prusset. 

The former, celebrated as a hostess, was one of those women who 
have obviously been ugly all their lives. With the years her hook 
nose and jutting chin had become increasingly accentuated, to form 
a baroque composition not without nobility, and rendered further 
prepossessing by a florid complexion and an inquisitively roving 
eye. Her conversation was copious and entertaining. She had not 
yet begun writing her text, but no detail of the glories of Navarreins 
had escaped her. Marshals, seneschals, abbots and abbesses were 
omnipresent upon her lips, to the especial joy of the deputy. 

Jerome did not at all take to the latter, a stout person who com- 
bined the least attractive features of the horse-dealer and the com- 
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mercial traveller; and, furthermore, treated the young decorator 
like dirt. Mme de Navarreins, all indulgence for the representative of 
_ Power, screamed with laughter at his slightest attempt at a joke, and 
seemed even to look without disgust upon his bald, greasy skull and 
large, blotchy face with its thick spectacles and piffling moustache. 
She, very southern with her loud voice, little aquiline nose, fine, 
melting eyes and dazzling white teeth discovered to advantage by 
incessant laughter, was not at all in the same style as her Chateau: 
which, to judge by the photographs of it passed round after lunch, 
was as large as Chambord and as sinister as the Wartburg. 

The courtyard, galleried along one side, would make an admirable 
_ setting. Jerome suggested putting up a stage at the foot of the keep, 

and inquired how many changes of decor there were to be. ‘What 
decor could surpass those walls themselves, saturated as they are 
with history?’ protested Mlle La Vertujon. The Marquise was in 
agreement. ‘Don’t let’s get carried away,’ she urged, ‘before we’re 
certain of our grant.’ 

‘Then why not hang tapestries all round the courtyard?’ 

‘The very thing! An inspiration, Jerome dear (do call me Edwige 
incidentally — we’re just members of the same team, after all); and 
now we must think about the costumes. The fact is, friends who 
flatter me with some slight talent for acting have insisted that I 
portray a few of the most celebrated women of my family.’ 

‘But for her exalted birth,’ observed Prusset, ‘Edwige might have 
had a brilliant theatrical career.’ 

Meanwhile, one of the shining lights of the Comédie Frangaise, 
none other than Lorival himself, had graciously agreed to ‘co-star’, 
and eagerly awaited Mlle La Vertujon’s text to begin studying his 
lines. 

Jerome made no attempt to explain, for Bob’s benefit, how flatter- 
ing it would be to have one’s name on the programme along with 
those of persons so illustrious; nor to add that Mlle La Vertujon 
guaranteed the support of no less a luminary than Daniel Pidouze, 
chief lion of her salon and leader of Catholic thought. Bob, the true 
Parisian urchin, respected nothing and no one: Jerome, accordingly, 
expatiated rather on the lavish orders that might be gleaned through 
the agency of Mme de Navarreins, intimate as she was with the 
Guatrez, with Mme Jacobi, the Prince and Princesse de Bouillon, and 
other such deities of plutocracy and chic. 

Privately, Jerome had concluded that at this crucial juncture in 
his career it was essential for him to become the lover of a society 


woman. 
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Navarreins, with its towers of grey stone and steep roofs bristling 
with chimneys and weathercocks, lay within a bend of the Sadne. 
The restorer of the venerable pile had indulged in a perfect orgy of 
bartizans, pepper-pot turrets, machicolations, gargoyles, and other 
such grim baronial accoutrements, while the keep cast a dank 
shadow over the courtyard, vast as it was. The interior was scarcely 
more inviting. By the dim light filtering through escutcheon-blotted 
stained-glass windows it was just possible to make out the furnish- 
ings: trophies of armour and of the chase, settles and chests of a 
style too wildly Gothic to be convincing. 

Happily, the guests were received in a more cheerful set of rooms, 
known as the Cardinal’s. There, as everywhere in the castle, ashtrays 
and ceilings alike were emblazoned with the proud motto bestowed 
by Joan of Arc, Navarreins va a Reims. The portraits, elaborately 
restored, glittered with Orders of the Golden Fleece and of the Holy 
Spirit and with diadems. Opulent and languid, weighed down with 
pearls, ‘dearest Mummy’—as the Marquise invariably referred to 
her —queened it in oils over the drawing-room. 

So lordly a decor set off to perfection the hostess’s simplicity of 
manner. She lived in slacks and a leather jacket; her trilling laugh 
could be heard from the guardroom. Mlle La Vertujon, for her part, 
was resplendent in Louis XIV hunting costume: she busily absorbed 
History with every breath she took, unlike her wretched secretary, 
who seemed positively to shrivel in the piercing draughts. This per- 
son, a M. Duval, whose wit the authoress never ceased to praise even 
as she overwhelmed his every utterance with the heavy cavalry of 
her own relentless chatter, served her in addition as confidant, as 
chauffeur, and when necessary as lady’s maid. 

The frightful Prusset made up for his absence by telephoning every 
day. Meanwhile, everyone got down to work. Jerome was busy 
taking measures, trying out colour schemes, sketching decorations, 
while Mlle La Vertujon shut herself up in the library with Duval, 
and their hostess got by heart her lines as they were written. ‘By 
Montjoy-Saint-Denis,’ she could be heard declaiming, ‘spare the 
mother of thy children! A king’s daughter, sister to Burgundy and 
Berry, it matters not. Navarreins first and foremost!’ 

With these words, the blessed Mahaut de Navarreins had pro- 
tested against the unjust suspicions of her lord, when he returned 
from the Crusades. The loudspeakers were tested, and the acoustics 
found to be excellent. Lorival arrived on Maundy Thursday to coach 
his distinguished pupil, accompanied by a disciple who was to play 
pages, troubadors, and the Dauphin. 

The good humour that had hitherto reigned at mealtimes gave 
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_ way to stiff correctitude: the actor, determined not to be overawed, 
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_was contemptuous of everything. The castle, he implied, was far-off, 
the pageant small-scale, the very state grant still uncertain. His 


: 


disciple’s familiarity made a bad impression, and Jerome by com- 
parison seemed all the more appealing. It was, it was felt, a mistake 
to have got in these outsiders. M. Duval, exasperated by the volu- 
bility of Lorival, retired into his shell. The Marquise, who in Paris 
had found it amusing to be treated like a beginner at the Conserva- 
toire, was, at Navarreins, irritated at being tutoyée and lectured. 
‘Get it into your head, girl,’ he would roar at her, ‘when I say, “you 
asked for archers, Madam, you shall have a hundred,” you don’t 
thank me as if I’d passed you the peas. You’re supposed to be Joan 


of Arc, for Heaven’s sake!’ 


Lorival looked down on Jerome as an insignificant dauber, and 
insisted on a proper stage in the courtyard with built-up sets and 
more than ten costumes. On Good Friday the great man left for 
Paris, swearing never more to set foot in Navarreins and waxing 


‘sarcastic over the Marquise’s ‘talent’, Mlle La Vertujon’s master- 


piece, and indeed everything concerned with the pageant. 

‘The nerve of these people!’ cried Mme de Navarreins as soon as 
he had gone: ‘you wouldn’t believe the fee he had the face to ask, 
and as if that weren’t enough, when he wanted in addition fifty 
thousand francs for his . . . (“acolyte’’, suggested M. Duval: the 
Marquise passed lightly over what she took for a knowing allusion) 
... well, anyway, I saw red and showed him the door.’ 

‘Nonetheless, Edwige darling, there’s our pageant sunk.’ Mlle La 
Vertujon was so vexed that she retired almost instantly, leaving 
Edwige and the decorator alone. 

‘Jerome, dear,’ said the lady, ‘since horrid Lorival’s forced us to 
talk figures, give me some idea of what the decor’s going to cost.’ 

The decorator replied that they must reckon on at least four 
hundred thousand francs for the simplest settings, and as much for 
the costumes, which would have to be as sumptuous as possible. 
‘Heavens! The grant will never cover all that! We’ll do without 
decors. You can work miracles with lighting effects. And what 
about you, my dear—you’ve taken so much trouble. You must tell 
me what we owe you.’ 

‘Edwige, don’t let’s allow money to come between us.’ 

‘Jerome, dear, don’t be absurd, I insist!’ 

To tell the truth, she did not insist a great deal, and the conversa- 
tion soon took a different turn. She allowed Jerome to hold her hand. 
They remained for a long time chatting before the fire. The Marquise 
recalled the sorrows of her life, her marriage, too young to know her 
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own mind, to a man who had not understood her. Now, someone 
most important wanted to marry her, but she still hesitated: Jerome 
realized that, in the meantime, she might not disdain more fleeting 
joys. It would be a mistake, though, to act too hurriedly. ... 

Next morning, everyone was full of ideas to save the pageant. 
‘Let’s do without the stage business altogether,’ suggested Mlle La 
Vertujon boldly, ‘and rely on son et lumiére! My text could be re- 
corded in Paris with proper actors from the radio.’ The Marquise 
was not best pleased at this notion, but the authoress waved aside 
her objections. ‘But, Edwige darling, you'll still be the star of the 
occasion—and you won’t just be heard three or four times, but 
three or four times daily for three months. And think of the saving!’ 

Jerome, under this new dispensation, would direct the lighting 
effects, and decorate the courtyard for the inauguration. ‘I’m deter- 
mined on a grand premiere,’ cried his hostess, ‘Navarreins will be 
chock full—the Princesse de Bouillon talks of sending out over a 
thousand invitations.’ 

‘This way, you'll be able to devote yourself entirely to your guests. 
I’ll be delighted to write in extra scenes, say the sack of the castle by 
the Burgundians and the bombardment of Mannheim by the Mar- 
shal. All that’s child’s play for the sound experts. We haven’t a 
minute to lose, let’s get on to the radio people at once. Prusset must 
know some of them!’ 

‘But it’s Easter,’ objected the Marquise; ‘there won’t be a soul in 
Paris. Too nerve-wracking!’ 

The desire to gratify his hostess, and establish himself once and 
for all in Mlle La Vertujon’s graces, inspired Jerome with an idea 
that, in cold blood, he would not have entertained seriously for a 
moment. ‘I know someone,’ he blurted out, ‘who’s an absolute genius 
at doing imitations. He can act a whole play all by himself. Perhaps 
we could get him down here to read with Edwige, and then we can 
work out the sound-plan with the loudspeakers that have just come 
from Lyon.’ Stricken with sudden panic he added, ‘I’m afraid he’s 
not very presentable.’ 

‘Anyone would be presentable, after the acolyte. Ring your friend 
at once!’ 


Bob was bored in Paris, all alone, and was moved almost to tears 
to think that Jerome had remembered him. ‘Whatever you do,’ the 
latter told him, ‘don’t bring your mauve leather coat. After all you're 
an artist, blue jeans and a sweater will be all right.’ Jerome’s 
anxieties proved groundless; everyone found the little decorator 
charming. Mlle La Vertujon’ positively sang his praises. ‘How typi- 
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cally French,’ she carolled, ‘so nice and simple! You’d have thought 
Navarreins would have intimidated him—not a bit of it. I think 
‘that’s wonderful!’ Bob, who had drunk a little, was dazzling: at 
dinner the same day he took off Feuillére as well as Cocteau. 
_ The Marquise was all coloratura laughter. M. Duval hiccoughed. 
At last, ‘let’s be a bit serious, children,’ commanded the authoress; 
‘I'd like to have our astonishing theatrical cameleon go through the 
‘first few scenes.’ From the start Bob realized that the spinster’s 
heroico-sentimental tirades must be played in the best Lyceum style. 
In clarion tones he vociferated, ‘Ho there, men at arms, yare and 
stake me these villains to the postern!’ Carried away in her turn, 
the Marquise read her lines with an impetuosity more suited to her 
temperament than the subtleties instilled by Lorival. Acclamations 
burst out on every hand. 

The servants, massed in the doorway of the drawing-room, were 
unable to restrain their enthusiasm. ‘The vox populi endorses our 
admiration,’ observed M. Duval. 

Mlle La Vertujon was now able to multiply ad lib the number of 
characters in her evocation of history, without worrying about the 
actors’ pay. The one problem that remained unsolved was that of 
the sound-effects: it was impossible to suggest the sack of Navarreins, 
a ball at Versailles, the bombardment of Mannheim, by means of 
mere voices. Bob, however, knew a young man who worked at a 
broadcasting station. He was summoned, and arrived two days later 
with a tape-recorder and various bizarre instruments. The staff were 
insolent towards the electrician, and the ladies thought him com- 
mon; but Bob’s high spirits saved the day. 

M. Duval conceived a great affection for the little decorator. They 
went for long walks together in the park, and Bob was much im- 
pressed by the secretary’s inquisitive and knowledgeable mind. 
Jerome did not approve of this new friendship, and criticized it 
openly when Bob declined to share his admiration for the exalted 
station of the Navarreins. 

‘Duval says that Edwige is madly bogus, and owes her title to her 
money — in other words, the Pefia Torrida mines.’ 

‘I wouldn’t pay too much attention to Duval’s gossip if I were 
you. The family’s been covering itself with glory for five centuries 
—even if in the nineteenth things did get a bit confused.’ 

‘Oh, yeah?’ 

‘You forget that Spanish titles descend through the female line.’ 

‘In other words, if you married Edwige you'd be a Marquis.’ 

Such a prospect had not in fact entered Jerome’s mind; yet other 
consolations were not denied him. Edwige, enchanted to see the 
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pageant shaping so well, could scarcely refuse what was so charm- 
ingly requested without seeming a monster of ingratitude. Only, she 
exacted the most scrupulous discretion; and a scrupulously discreet 
liaison was not precisely what the young man had hoped for. Stull, . 
back in Paris, he could imply what he had undertaken not to di- 
vulge.... 

‘Bob tired of belittling the glories of Navarreins and devoted him- 
self entirely to the pageant: his imagination embroidered further 
upon Mlle La Vertujon’s erudition. A snatch of Lully, a halberd struck 
against stone flooring, respectful whispers, conjured up Versailles. 
‘The King, gentlemen! “It saddens me, Marquise, to have only rare 
glimpses of such grace at Versailles; you are a Navarreins and thus 
a relative of mine.” ’ The Marquise was charming as she assured the 
King that she better served his interests by noising through the 
provinces his glories and good deeds than by preening herself at 
Marly. (Which tirade, needless to say, was aimed straight at Prusset’s 
electors.) As for the bombardment of Mannheim, chick peas poured 
into a saucepan hit it off to the life. 

[Under Napoleon, Mme de Staél had made frequent visits to Navar- 
reins. Jerome won Mlle La Vertujon’s undying gratitude by begging 
her to lend her voice to Corinne. The last scene of all was to conjure 
up the splendours of Navarreins in the time of Edwige’s mother. The 
performance ended, as it had begun, with the bugles of the Navar- 
reins Hunt, the meeting place of Lyon silk magnates and indus- 
trialists from Saint-Etienne. Everything was ready by Low Sunday, 
when the party broke up, swearing to see one another daily in Paris. 


‘Excuse me, my pet, I’d simply adore to go to the first night with 
you, but I have to dine with the Cuban ambassador. The cultural 
attaché has promised to have our posters put up in every school in 
his country. I haven’t a moment. Tell you what, come to lunch to- 
morrow, and afterwards we'll go and look for curtain rods to hang 
the tapestries in the courtyard. We must be able to fold them quickly 
In Case it rains.’ 

‘All I'm good for is to run errands,’ Jerome protested. 

‘Don’t be like that. Besides, the Princesse de Bouillon will be 
there, she’s dying to see you again. Oh, and by the way the 
Atchourians have decided to let you do their drawing-room.’ 

‘The Atchourian business is in the bag,’ Jerome assured Bob. 

‘Splendid! Only, I warn you, if you’re going to be at old La Vertu- 
jon’s beck and call the whole time you'll have to find me an assistant. 
I can’t manage everything myself.’ 

Bob was embittered. Mlle La Vertujon never invited him, but was 
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becoming an ever more important part of Jerome’s life. Chastity it- 
self, the old maid had but two ruling passions, food and society; yet 
she had taken a great fancy to Jerome, and swore to ‘make’ him. 

Pidouze, the great writer, was always at her house, though 
scarcely communicative. For the rest, the habitual visitors at the 
Rue de Verneuil were a couple of musicians as celebrated for their 
gluttony as for their wit, the good Princesse de Bouillon, and two 

American women who imagined themselves English duchesses and 
talked like members of the Institute. It was true that Bob would have 
been singularly out of his element in this milieu; yet Duval could not 
but be shocked by Jerome’s selfish attitude. 

Edwige, for her part, told the latter, ‘Prusset can’t bear those... 
acolytes. I simply daren’t invite him.’ She preferred to come herself 
to the studio to work on the scenes that remained to be recorded. She 
was always gay and charming, save when Bob’s radio friend de- 
manded overtime, at union rates: she was forced to agree, but did 
so with the worst possible grace. Bob, she inferred, should be more 

‘careful about the people he knew; that one was obviously a com- 
munist. 

Mlle La Vertujon, never having been addicted to gallantry, had 
remained thoroughly romantic. Jerome’s confidences touched her. 
‘Bear in mind,’ she would console him, ‘that Edwige was brought up 
almost, as it were, on Alfonso XIII’s knees, and power fascinates 
her, even when embodied in that dreadful deputy. The man’s 
jealous, and she’s frightened of offending him—he’s just got her 
her grant for the pageant.’ 

‘Edwige is above such considerations.’ 

‘She knows how to temper splendour with economy.’ 

‘What can she see in him, though?’ 

‘He might easily be Prime Minister one of these days. Besides, she 
doesn’t have to worry about being called Mme Prusset. The funny 
part is, it’s he that’s inclined to jib at the title; he’s afraid it would 
cost him votes.’ 


Excitement rose to fever point as June drew towards its close. 
Jerome travelled back and forth between Navarreins, where they 
were busy refurbishing bedrooms unused since the war, and Paris, 
where Bob was painting imitation tapestries to his designs, as well 
as pestering the electricians and other tradesmen. The inauguration 
of the Son et Lumiere season at Navarreins was to be something al- 
together more splendid than a mere provincial festivity. It was much 
talked about. 

Mlle La Vertujon had finally won out over Pidouze’s reluctance 
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by reminding him that the Princesse de Bouillon was the sister of an 
influential academician. The author got to work on a cantata in the 
heroic style. He would. have liked it sung a cappella by Trappist 
monks, but time was short: and rather than have his masterpiece 
desecrated by some actor—actors, in any case, were anathema since 
Lorival—he recorded it himself in his thick Norman accent. 

The Bishop of Moulins and the Nuncio promised to come as soon 
as they heard the news, whilst Mlle La Vertujon had induced the 
British Ambassador and Lady Stopford provisionally to accept an 
invitation to the fateful weekend. The Guatrez’ and Baron Wredow, 
for their part, could be counted on. 

Even more aristocratic, albeit less glittering, would be the house- 
party arranged by the Princesse de Bouillon at her neighbouring 
chateau. The good lady was delighted to think of the money that 
the pageant would bring into the district, in which she owned over 
thirty farms. She busied herself with the religious choirs, whose 
united voices were to drown those of the lay chorale: which project 
gained to her cause the local landed gentry, insufficiently Parisian- 
minded to appreciate the mistress of Navarreins. Prusset wanted a 
banquet in the Barons’ Hall for all the mayors of his constituency, 
as well as numerous invitations for his parliamentary colleagues to 
the gala dinner; but Edwige, torn between the exigencies of ambition 
and those of elegance, was unable to make up her mind. 

Under cover of the strictest secrecy, she was having herself made 
a dazzling wardrobe for the occasion. Jerome, consulted, alas, too 
late, regretted that she had not contented herself with one or two 
new dresses, but from Balenciaga: he was appalled, in particular, by 
the magenta crinoline, lavishly bedizened with old lace, that was to 
grace the inaugural evening itself. Harsh words were exchanged on 
the subject; after which scene Jerome was scarcely in a good position 
to remind Edwige that she had not yet invited Bob, who had not 
failed to note, and resent, the way in which he had been dropped as 
soon as the recordings were completed. ‘Dear Bob,’ she evasively 
replied, ‘yes, of course I must do something for him—although 
Radio Lyon is coping with everything. Above all, let’s hear no more 
of that little crook of an electrician.’ 

The Marquise, busy in Paris with fittings and diplomatic dinners, 
left everything to Jerome, who spent the whole week before the 
great day at Navarreins, running up the banners, arranging cloak- 
rooms for the guests at the banquet and lodgings for their chauffeurs, 
doing battle with the caterer at Montceau-les-Mines, and dissuading 
the authorities from decorating the streets as for a national cele- 
bration: the tricolor and shields marked ‘R.F.’ swore horribly with 
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the Navarreins colours and the martlets of their arms, which were 
everywhere. To annoy Prusset, he had the banner reading ‘Long 
live the Minister’ replaced by one with ‘Va a Reims, Navarreins’. 
Meanwhile he telephoned Bob to come and help him. ‘I was going 
to call you,’ replied the latter in a furious voice: ‘still nothing. In 
future I’ll know what to expect from society women—and there 
are you at her feet, and haven’t bothered to get me an invitation.’ 


The Marquise arrived on the morning of the great day, accom- 
panied by Mile La Vertujon and Pidouze. ‘You're a positive magi- 
cian!’ she exclaimed, as she caught sight of the banner of her fore- 
fathers fluttering in the June sunlight, and in her joy kissed Jerome. 
‘The very summit of better than good taste,’ proclaimed the 
authoress. The courtyard, tapestry-hung, seemed ready for a tourna- 
ment. Hardly had the ladies toured the castle—‘the garlands! And 
the martlets! Oh, the martlets!’— when the first guests started to 
arrive. Mme de Navarreins received them at the head of the grand 
Staircase in a blue velvet dress that ill became her brunette colour- 
ing but gave a sumptuous effect in the light of storied windows. 
From tea-time onwards Mlle La Vertujon was ensconced in the lib- 
rary amid a circle of ambassadors, while, in the courtyard a morning- 
coated, sweating, puffing Prusset harangued the mayors who arrived 
from every side, the broadcasting station’s truck, and the local 
schoolmasters with their charges. Ambassadors’ Rolls-Royces jostled 
the time-honoured vehicles of squireens in the barns converted into 
garages. An army of cooks and their assistants lent the immense kit- 
chens an animation they had not known since the palmy days of the 
court of Burgundy: café society had the revelation of a France re- 
dolent of agricultural shows, jovial, high-coloured and traditional. 
‘That’s our good French people for you,’ declaimed Mlle La Vertujon 
from the battlements, as with a grandiose gesture she designated the 
crowd ever thickening in the courtyard and on the paths and drives 
through the park: ‘the France of the Crusades, of Fontenoy, of 
Austerlitz and the Marne. Ah, but there’s the Princess.’ In effect, 
there she was, getting out of an estate truck as if from the king’s own 
carriage, followed closely by the Bishop of Moulins: Pidouze, the 
great man himself, kissed as fervently the prelate’s ring as the plump 
hand of the Princess. This lady admired everything, privately calcu- 
lated what it all must have cost, then went and joined the other visi- 
tors of mark. ‘Aren’t you going to have a pageant of your own at 
Plessis-Bouillon, Princess?’ someone asked her. ‘Heavens!’ she replied, 
‘Plessis’s just a simple country house, and besides I like going to bed 
early. At Blaye the Duchess, who gets on badly with the town coun- 
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cil, has to listen daily to the sack of the castle during the Terror, to 
the sound of the Carmagnole. Mme de Navarreins has a lot of 
courage! Of course, if she charges three hundred francs for admis- 
sion to the courtyard and a hundred to the park, the thing becomes 
worth while.’ 

Jerome stopped the Marquise as she rushed past to ask her what 
she had done about Bob. ‘I sent him a cheque,’ she replied, hastily. 
In other circumstances Jerome would have agreed with her, but 
now, exasperated, he berated her for such indelicacy. 

‘Really, my dear, you get on my nerves!’ she cried; ‘I’ve had enough 
of all those acolytes.’ And slammed the door behind her. Graver 
issues weighed upon her mind. Which should she place at her right 
hand, a duke or the Spanish ambassador? How should she deal with 
the bishop and the minister? 


Everyone withdrew to change. The din in the courtyard increased 
by the minute as the hunt buglers, sweating like pigs in their red 
coats, blew fanfares at the slightest provocation. The shrill voices of 
the church guild responded, ‘Save, save France in the name of the 
Sacred Heart!’, while before her looking-glass Mlle La Vertujon made 
desperate attempts to insinuate herself into a sort of court dress 
in silver brocade. She had to have recourse to Duval to lace her 
bodice. 

In the dining-room Jerome, a little too elegant in a wild silk dinner- 
jacket, was putting the final touch to the roses that trailed artistically 
upon the lace tablecloth. The Guatrez’ had been charming; the Prin- 
cess had invited him to stay: his good humour had returned. Mean- 
while Prusset saw to it that the broadcasting staff lacked nothing. 
The microphones had been installed in the minstrels’ gallery that 
overlooked the banqueting hall, whilst the transmission was to be 
made from the Seneschal’s Tower. An engineer, it was explained, 
had just arrived from Paris with the sound-track, and would pick up 
the programme as soon as the ‘on-the-spot’ report was over. There 
was no time to lose: the programme began in ten minutes. 

There was, in fact, a slight delay, while the announcer described 
the banqueting hall beflagged as for a tournament. The din suggested 
an election meeting. At last the procession appeared at the head of 
the staircase, to be greeted by a fanfare of trumpets. ‘A vision of 
medieval splendour!’ raved the broadcaster; ‘as Mme la Marquise de 
Navarreins comes down on the Minister of Fine Arts’ arm. Our 
feminine listeners will be interested to hear that she is wearing a 
full-skirted dress of bright red silk trimmed with lace. Majestically 
the guests pass between the'serried ranks of liveried attendants; the 
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effect is dazzling! I recognize His Excellency Sir Sandford Stopford, 
the British Ambassador, chatting with Mlle La Vertujon, whose grand 
historical fresco will soon be heard. The Bishop of Moulins with the 
Nuncio—no, sorry, the Princess de Bouillon in purple velvet. The 
deputy of the Sadne-et-Loire, M. Prusset presents the notables of 
the district to the Marquise and her guests, toasts are drunk, and, 
according to the court ceremonial of the Dukes of Burgundy, es- 
quires trenchant bring roasted peacocks with their plumage. Typi- 
cally Burgundian, too, are the songs coming from the park, where 
more than five thousand spectators are massed together. ... The 
procession is now returning to the private apartments, where a 
sumptuous dinner awaits them. Night has fallen, powerful spot- 
lights pick out the ancient towers of Navarreins, and a vivid fan- 
fare announces the beginning of the performance. Over to the great 
master, Pidouze.’ 

A quasi-religious silence fell over the courtyard and the banquet- 
ing halls. With his face almost in his plate, as if thinking solely of the 
crayfish he was eating, the author listened as his litany proceeded, 
to a majestic rhythm. ‘Grail of heroism from Charolais to the Bour- 
bonnais, fabulous heraldic mythology, genealogical tree rooted in 
the depths of our native earth. . .. Gothic enchantment ef Melusine 
and of Jehanne of Lorraine, Navarreins va d Reims. . .. Rose-window 
of hope! Manly buttresses! Porches of generosity! Mystic rose of the 
rose-tree of Burgundy eternally blossoming amongst the lilies... . 
Balls.’ 

Everyone thought they had misheard the ending, and applause 
resounded as enthusiastically from the society table as from the 
rural, from the spectators in the courtyard and the tourists in the 
park. Mlle La Vertujon, stupefied with truffles and with patriotism, 
made vague but sublime remarks to her neighbours: the breast soon 
to be embellished by the Legion of Honour was all palpitation. 
‘Gentle dames and comely lords, give ear! (A tucket.) The fairest 
hours of Navarreins! In 1860 or thereabouts the Queen of Spain took 
a fancy to a handsome guardsman’ — the guests were paralysed, fork 
in air, with astonishment— ‘she made him a Marquis and paid the 
last Navarreins a hundred gold louis for his name.’ The voice was 
full of spiteful glee. ‘Stop!’ screamed the Marquise, on the verge of 
hysteria. ‘The bogus Marquis married a Miss Grumbach of Warsaw 
and built a castle as brand-new as his title.’ Prusset dashed towards 
the broadcasters’ gallery, crying, ‘Stop, for God’s sake!’ Mlle La 
Vertujon, scarlet in the face, begged to be unlaced: she was suffo- 
cating. Laughter welled up from the courtyard. 

‘Their daughter, of lurid memory .. .’ ‘Have some respect for my 
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mother!’ sobbed the Marquise before she fainted. She was led away, 


as was Mlle La Vertujon. ‘Numerous lovers showed off her fortune. — 


Pefia Torrida prospered ....’ ‘It’s all perfectly true,’ the Princess could 
not resist assuring everyone. 


Jerome ran to the turret from which the sound was transmitted, 


but found it locked, and a message pinned to the door. ‘With love 
from Bob,’ it read: it was scribbled on a cheque for fifty thousand 
francs. There was nothing for it but to hear out the bitter truth to the 
end. Even Prusset’s voice, trained by long years of parliamentary 
tumult, could not drown it. ‘The complicity of the government,’ the 
indictment was continuing, ‘saved the business from bankruptcy...’ 
The deputy implored the bishop to make an appearance on the bal- 
cony, but the prelate declined, and called for his car. Pidouze slipped 
out after him, just as the church guilds trembled with horror at a 
vivid rendering of a scene between the Marquise and the King of 
Spain. The Ambassadors admired the impassibility of one another’s 
expressions: the joke ended upon a perfect imitation of Edwige’s 
voice doing the accounts of the pageant. ‘Nothing for the actors, 
nothing for the decorators, nothing for the writers, say a hundred 
thousand francs for the reception and as much for sundries. Three 
hundred thousand for repairs to the castle—we needed them, any- 
way —in all five hundred thousand. With the grant of two millions, 
that makes a net profit of a million and a half.’ 

As the last words ceased upon the air, there fell a silence, the 
silence of immense disasters before the victims’ groans begin to be 
heard. The courtyard, plunged suddenly into darkness, was alive 
with the frightened voices of the guild children; but soon there arose 
a vast uproar, in which the pawky laughter of the wine-growers 
half-drowned the protests of scandalized nuns, the insults hurled at 
Prusset by the notables, and the shouts of the guests for their motor- 
cars. The sound of it, like that of a revolution, came booming into 
the room in which a collapsing Marquise hung desperately upon her 
lover's neck. ‘Don’t abandon me, Gaston,’ she besought him, ‘I’d be 
so proud to become Mme Prusset.’ 
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the meeting?’ but they didn’t take any notice of him and went on 
fooling about, chucking stones in the river, and Bok and Tommy 
trying to roll a stump down the bank. Arny was as bad as the rest, 
and he was captain too. 
‘Hey, Arny, man, what about the meeting?’ said Manny. 
Arny was standing right next to him, but didn’t say anything, just 


[ t wasn’t going right. Several times Manny called out “What about 


picked up a stone and made it duck-and-drake over the khaki water. 
Then he said, ‘Ag, I don’t want a meeting. Let’s have it next time.’ 


Manny kicked at the wet clay of the bank and felt that this after- 
noon things weren’t going right. Bok and Tommy were trying to 
lever up the stump with a branch, and Arny and Neville and Lionel 
were throwing stones at a rock jutting out of the river, black and 
sleek with the splashing water and the rain. It wasn’t fair. This 
wasn’t what the gang was for. He was the one who had copied out 
that good Constitution from the St John Ambulance book for each 
one, it was he who'd thought of the Promise and drawn and painted 
a badge for all of them, each with a secret number. And now they 
just mucked about with stones. 

A train whistled and among the bare poplars on the opposite 
bank he saw its white, steamy smoke and the steam feathering up 
out of the carriages’ heaters. That was the 3.14 Up, from Cape Town. 
Nearly half-past and they still hadn’t done a thing, no meeting or 
anything. Manny could see between the trees, across the fields 
beyond the railway line where some Coloured boys were playing 
rugby with a tennis ball, the steeple of the Dutch Reformed church 
pointing up out of the grey, bare oaks huddled over the village. 
Behind the steeple the dim shape of the Riebeeckberg loomed 
through the misty clouds. Manny felt a sudden pang of pain at 
seeing it, remembering that it was only a fortnight ago, after school, 
that he and the gang climbed the mountain and held a fine meeting 
near the top and saw, through the sharp, clear, winter air, the after- 
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noon sun winking on the windows of Cape Town thirty miles away, 
the chopped-off shape of Table Mountain and the wide, vague blue 
of False Bay, with Cape Point sinking into the sea like a ship, far 
away. 

It started to rain again, hard this time, and they ran along the 
bank to where the cliff had fallen in and made a shallow cave. They 
sat on their haunches with their backs against the clay and looked 
out at the rain pricking the river and the bare oak roots crawling on 
the bank, dark as snakes. 

‘We couldn’t do anything anyway,’ said Arny. ‘It’s too wet.’ 

‘Let’s have the meeting,’ said Manny, but he could see they didn’t 
want to. ‘The Constitution says we must have an election.’ 

Bok threw a stone into the river. ‘Ag, let’s have the bally meeting. 
Manny’s always mad about meetings.’ 

‘I’m not mad about meetings. It’s just what the Constitution says.’ 

‘A-a-ag, Constitution, Constitution.’ 

They had a meeting, and Arny was captain again. And when he 
was captain he should have repeated the Promise with the others 
standing in a circle in silence, giving the Secret Salute, and then he 
should have picked his lieutenant. That was what the Constitution 
said. 

But he just sat where he was and played with some stones. And 
he said in a surly voice: ‘I pick Bok.’ No circle, no salute, nothing. 

When it stopped raining they walked along the bank again and 
passed the place where a footpath came down the cliff. Manny, who 
was walking last, went up the path while the others went on. 

‘Hey, Manny, where you going!’ Arny called out from down 
below. 

‘Up here,’ said Manny, not stopping. 

“You better come back.’ 

‘I won't,’ said Manny, not looking back. 

‘I’m the captain and I order you to come back.’ 

Then he heard Tommy’s voice: ‘Ag, he’s just jealous. He wanted 
to be captain.’ 

Manny stopped and turned. ‘You can go to hell! You and that gang 
can go to hell, see!’ He felt himself shivering and his face was stiff, as 
if he was going to cry. 

One of them was following him up the path, he could hear the 
squeak of his shoes in the clay behind him. Just wait till we get to the 
top. They think I’m scared. I’ll chuck him down so he breaks his neck. 
Or an arm or a leg. When he got to the top he turned, breathing hard 
and shivering, and saw it was Lionel. 

‘Ag, they just hang around,’ Lionel said as he came up, looking at 
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Manny through his steamy glasses. ‘I’ll come with you, what.’ 

_ They continued up the steep slope of the hill between pine trees, 
up the path where stones covered with moss bulged out of the red 
clay. When it became too steep and slippery they left the path and 
walked on the needles under the pines. There were clumps of arum 
lilies with yellow tongues growing in the damp gloom, and toad- 
stools pushed up through the needles. Manny could smell the needles, 
and the resiny smell of the pines themselves. Their breath left their 
mouths in a faint mist. 

‘They said you wanted to be captain, that’s why you left,’ said 
Lionel when they paused once. He was holding his side as though he 
had a stitch. He always said he had a stitch. 

‘Ag, nonsense, I don’t want to be captain of them. I was getting 
sick of them anyway.’ 

The hillside grew steeper as they climbed and they had to catch 
hold of the gummy trunks when their soles slipped on the needles. 
Sometimes, between the pines behind them, they could glimpse the 
oaks along the river below and the field besides the railway line, 
spotted with lilies like confetti, and the roofs of the houses, their 
maroon corrugated iron now dark from the rain, showing among 
the trees of the village. 

Manny suddenly stopped and turned to look sternly at Lionel. 
‘Listen, Liny, we’ll make our own gang. I’ll be captain and you'll be 
lieutenant. We'll call it Revenge of the Red Hand. We'll have a 
badge of a red hand—and a dagger stuck through it.’ 

‘What’ll we do?’ said Lionel. 

‘We'll spy on them and we'll have our own secret Constitution 
much better than theirs, and when more join we'll ambush them and 
tie them up and torture them and make them confess.’ 

‘We can’t use red-hot irons and that?’ 

‘No, man, we’ll invent our own. Like the one about water dripping 
on the forehead.’ They went on among the pines. ‘Listen Liny,’ said 
Manny, feeling a sudden, reckless surge. ‘Let’s go down. Let’s go past 
old Takkies’s vineyard.’ 

Lionel’s eyes made O’s behind his glasses. ‘Past old Takkies’s 
vineyard? No, man. Old Takkies has got a shotgun and he shoots 
with salt.’ 

‘We won’t go in the vineyard, we’ll go round it, in the trees down 
there. Arny and them have never been there.’ 

They cut down diagonally across the slope until they came to 
one of the fire-breaks between the pines. Beyond this was a rusty 
barbed wire fence, then the hill ran down and lost itself among big, 
wild pines and underbrush. Behind these trees, somewhere down 
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there, was Takkies’s vineyard, on the outskirts of the village. 

As Lionel was climbing through the fence he caught the seat of : 
his trousers on a barb. ‘Oh, hell,’ he said, trying to look down at it 
over his shoulder. ae q 

Manny bent down to look. ‘No, you can hardly see it, Liny, honest. 
It’s quite small.’ 

He could see from Lionel’s face that he was worried by the tear. 

‘Your mother won’t even see it, man.’ 

It must happen now! Manny thought. Once they had been past 
the fence and down among the trees, Lionel wouldn’t go home alone. 

So Manny turned away abruptly, feeling with a pluck of surprise 
how his face must now look as Arny’s or Bok’s looked down by the 
river in the cave. But he shrugged and went down the slope, sliding 
and catching hold of the bushes, which scattered water as they 
jerked. Once he looked back. Lionel was still by the fence, his 
hand feeling the seat of his trousers. He can go too, what. I’ll go on 
alone. I'll show them. I’ll make my own gang. We'll be blood 
brothers. We’ll prick our fingers and sign in blood. There was a 
sound above him. He looked around. Lionel, with his hair falling 
over his glasses, was awkwardly sliding down the slope behind him, 
swinging round as he grabbed the bushes, a little triangular flag of 
flesh showing white in the seat of his trousers. 

At the foot of the slope was a shallow ravine overgrown with 
poplars, their bare upper branches thick as a grey mist, with here and 
there a yellow leaf still hanging and swinging. It was very quiet. 
Manny could hear Lionel breathing behind him. In the distance, 
sounding very far away, a bokmakierie was calling Bok-bok kirri, 
bok-bok kirri. They walked, their feet sinking softly into a mat of 
dead leaves and pine needles, sometimes brushing through a spider- 
web hung with small drops. As they went through the ravine, Manny 
looked ahead to find a way up the other side, hearing how their shoes 
squeaked against the stems of the lilies growing thick. Here it was 
very still; the air felt warm and smelt of the dead leaves piled under 
the poplars. 

They crossed the ravine, went over the foot of another hill, the 
poplars now left behind and pines about them again, with the clouds 
pressing down low over their tops, and down into a hollow where 
something small and brown started up almost from under Manny’s 
feet and scuttled silently among the bushes. It was only when he saw 
the wings that he knew it was a bird. 

‘What was that, Manny?’ whispered Lionel. 

‘Just a bird.’ 

‘A bird, hey? But it didn’t make any noise?’ 
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_ ‘Tt must have been a nightjar.’ They walked on. ‘Gee,’ said Manny, 
also quietly, hearing how his voice was absorbed by the big, silent 
trees, the earth showing red in patches between the needles, the un- 
moving bushes beaded with rain, ‘we must be the first people who 
ever came here.’ 

_ It started to rain as they were crossing an open patch of bush on 
the next rise. They ran for the trees, pulling their lumberjackets 
over their heads, and squatted down under an overhanging bush. 
Manny could hear his heart beating in his ears from the running. 
They sat looking at the rain falling on the bush where the pines 
began again beyond the clearing, a thin mist drifting among the 
trees and the grey, wet sky pressing down. 

‘It’s quiet here, hey, Manny?’ whispered Lionel. Manny nodded 

his head under his lumberjacket. ‘You can’t even hear the trains or 
the winery or anything.’ Manny nodded again. ‘Manny, do you 
really think nobody’s ever been here before?’ 
_ ‘I reckon. You can’t see any papers or matches or anything like 
that—or tracks. I’ve been watching the trail pretty carefully all 
along.’ The rain made a small pattering on his lumberjacket and 
hissed softly as it fell on the grass and low bush of the clearing. 

“You're a pretty good woodsman, hey, Manny?’ 

‘You've got to watch the trail. A blade of grass bent could tell 
you lots. That’s why we walk Indian file. You should walk like an 
Indian, on the balls of your feet so you walk softly.’ 

‘Could you find your way pretty well anywhere?’ 

‘Sure. I could find north with a watch any time. You got a watch?’ 

‘No,’ said Lionel, looking into his face. ‘But, Manny, could you 
find your way even without a watch?” 

‘Sure.’ 

Now for the first time, he realized suddenly why Lionel was look- 
ing at him like that. He thought they were lost! 

Manny felt his chest grow tight, so that he had to take deep 
breaths. He stood up, shrugged himself into his lumberjacket and 
walked out into the rain. 

‘What you doing, Manny?’ Lionel called out. 

Manny walked a few paces, stopped and looked sternly at Lionel, 
and sniffed the wind. Then he examined the grass for bent blades and 
looked up at the sky. His chest still felt tight and he wanted to shout 
out a terrible Indian war-cry that would hang in the woods like the 
howl of a wolf, but he kept his face stern and impassive. He could 
feel the rain pricking the back of his head. 

It’s simple. All we’ve got to do is go down, straight down from here 
through the trees. Then there’ll be the river. Takkies’s vineyard on 
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the other side. Pity Liny didn’t have a watch then we could check 
true north. Anyway, keep the eyes peeled for bent blades of grass. 
Then walk along the bank. Until the footbridge by the winery. Then 
over to the station. From there Liny would be able to see the willow 
in his backyard. Manny saw it all in his mind, even clear in his head 
the brown oak leaves with crinkled edges lying on the path along 
the bank. 

He went back to the bush and looked sternly into Lionel’s eyes, 
big behind the lenses . ‘You must come with me,’ he whispered. ‘Keep 
two paces behind me and don’t make a sound.’ 

They walked into the rain, the wet bushes brushing coldly against 
their knees. The backwoodsman and his trusty lieutenant. A band of 
brothers trained in the ways of the wild. He at their head. Captain 
Buffalo. Each one would have a badge. Green, with a black buffalo. 
His heart felt as though it was going to burst. Captain Buffalo. He 
could hear Lionel’s feet crackling on the twigs two paces behind 
him while he walked in front, lynx-eyed, softly, on the balls of his 
feet. 
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and forty-six years old, were driving too fast down a lane in 
Dorset on a moonlit night in May. 

“You're going too fast,’ said Mrs Klein. 

‘Balls,’ said Colonel Cooper. He was a man who rarely used bad 
language, she a woman who hardly ever did, but when they were 

together (which was not often) it was curious how they would some- 
- times speak quite coarsely. 

It was two years since Mrs Klein had last visited Guy Cooper and 
his wife. She liked their home—it had been hers, too, until she grew 
up—and she was glad that Guy kept it going now that he had retired. 
But on her last visit her husband had come with her and she had 
sworn, as she had done so many times: never again. Guy had not been 
rude and Harry had not been bored; it had only been for a weekend 
and anyway the Coopers fascinated him. But Enid Klein had known 
her brother’s thoughts as clearly as though he had spoken them and 
she could not endure to see Harry in a room where such thoughts 
were going on. 

‘Well, it’s your life,’ Guy had said twenty years ago, staying in 
her London flat for a night on his way home for leave soon after their 
father’s death. ‘If you like it I suppose it’s all right, but it seems 
bloody unwholesome to me. No air, no green, nothing but stink and 
racket’ (that had been his picture of London since he was a boy) ‘and 
those long-haired friends of yours, all talk, no action, natter natter 
natter on subjects they know nothing about. If you go on like this 
you'll end by marrying some frightful commie Yid.’ 

‘That’s just what I am going to do, if you want to know,’ Enid had 
answered. ‘Except that he’s a socialist, but I wouldn’t expect you to 
know the difference.’ 

‘Good God!’ he had said. ‘Not really? You mean you've actually 
got engaged to one?’ 

‘I’m marrying Harry Klein next month— the economist.’ 

‘Really?’ he had said, not sure whether she was pulling his leg. 
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When she had convinced him, he flushed; but whether with em- 
barrassment at his own gaffe or with anger she was not sure. Which- 
ever it was, he drowned it.in a guffaw. ‘My God!’ he roared. ‘It’s too 
good to be true, it’s just what I’ve always said would happen. Christ! 

think of Mama and the uncles!’ Aq 

Enid and Guy hardly had a thought in common but they had this 
way out: this ribaldry. He was putting Harry, she knew, on a level 
with his own disreputable bachelor affairs of which he could always 
tell her and at which she would laugh. Once he had seduced a sad 
girl in Enid’s spare room and Enid, seeing him a monster, had laughed 
till she cried at his account of it. It was she, on that occasion, who 
saved something by summoning up the faces of Mama and the 
uncles. 

‘l’ve already told Mama,’ she had said. ‘You'll find her wearing her 
expression of doom, but she’ll get used to it.’ 

‘I suppose we'll all have to,’ said Guy; then, pulling himself 
together (they had gone separate ways for so long, he did not much 
care): ‘You’ve always known what you wanted. I expect you're 
right and he’s the chap for you. Anyway, E., I hope you'll be very 
happy.’ And away he went, out of her life again, to tell his friends, 
when he thought of it, ‘and now my red sister is marrying some 
frightful Jew’. 

Mama had been fond of Harry. He was amusing and distinguished, 
neither over-rich nor disagreeable to look at. Even the uncles had 
come to accept him, although they still made a point of bringing his 
career and position into any conversation with strangers as soon 
as possible: ‘A remarkably brilliant chap, of course,’ they would 
always say. And Guy, who hardly ever saw him, would not have 
said he disliked him. It was just that his courtesy was over-careful; 
that under his moustache, Enid knew, there was the suppressed 
twitch of a knowing grin. By common consent he and Harry would 
avoid politics, which meant that to keep talk going Harry had to 
spend a lot of time being interested in Guy’s affairs. He genuinely 
wanted to know about farming—he always wanted to know about 
things—and his questions were sensible, but the fact that he had to 
ask them was to Guy conclusive evidence that the chap had no idea. 
He knew his stuff in his own field, Guy didn’t doubt that, and he 
had never done anything disgraceful that anyone knew of: but he 
said ‘revoalve’ instead of ‘revolve’ and Guy was sure that he would 
wear goloshes on a muddy day, throw up if he saw maggots in a 
sheep’s flesh and would not know how to talk to the men. All of 
which was true. Guy himself would often paddle about in absurd 
over-shoes of rubberized felt,,fastening over the instep with a latchet 
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_and known in the family as ‘Jemimas.’ It was noteasy tosee why these 
| should be an acceptable eccentricity while goloshes were incorrect, 
but it was partly Enid’s own increased sensitivity to the latter which 
had made her so detest their visits to the Coopers. 

‘You're a freak, darling,’ Harry once told her in the days before 
they had become too accustomed to the situation to think about it. 
_ ‘There must have been a scandal in your family’s past that’s coming 

‘ out in you. Do you think one of the Barbados Coopers legitimized a 
little coloured bastard, or a Dorset one took a gypsy girl by droit de 
Seigneur and adopted the baby? I can’t conceive how civilized 
thinking crept in otherwise.’ He had never expected her to quarrel 
with her family, partly because he was too intelligent to mind their 

- attitude, partly because, with all his intelligence, he was not quite 
able to comprehend its full depths under the sufficiently amiable 
surface they presented to him. Enid could comprehend it, though, 
and she often wondered why she had not quarrelled, or not con- 
clusively. ‘Yes,’ she had said. ‘A raped slave girl would explain why 

* I hate them so much— that poor girl’s blood boiling in my veins!’ 

For it was with hatred, sometimes, that she came away from en- 

counters dictated by habit, good nature and affection. 

This May Harry was in New York for a conference. Guy’s wife, 
Lavender, wrote once a year to Enid, saying ‘when are you coming 
to see us?’ and nostalgic for a country spring, Enid had taken this 
chance of doing so. Now Lavender was in bed with a migraine and 
Guy and Enid had been without her to dine with neighbours. Back 
they were driving, much too fast, over a surface left greasy by a light 
shower. 

‘Guy, please!’ said Enid. 

“You're becoming a fusser,’ said Guy. 

‘Well of course, old age,’ she was answering when they came to a 
bend, Guy cut it too sharply, the car bumped the verge, swayed onto 
the crown of the road and went into a skid. There were some long 
suspended moments while Guy was all his hands on the wheel, 
concentrating too sharply to think, playing the skid, and Enid was 
saying to herself in what seemed a calm, slow voice: ‘So here we go 
at last, as long as it isn’t that oak tree, head on...’ Then, with a 
crunch, they fetched up, bonnet obliquely into the right-hand bank, 
less violently than Guy deserved. 

Enid was jolted forward out-of her seat. She was on the floor, Guy 
on top of her, for he had twisted sideways at the last moment in case 
the steering shaft should be driven backwards. Neither was hurt, 
but Enid could feel a ladder in her stocking running deliberately the 
whole length of her left leg. 
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‘You fool,’ she mumbled into her own sleeve. ‘You've laddered my 
stocking.’ 

‘You all right?’ 4-4 

‘How can I tell with you on top of me?’ 


They disentangled themselves, Enid got out and Guy betrayed — 


himself shaken by staying where he was, starting the engine again 
and trying to back the car without first seeing what damage had 
been done. A grinding sound and a shudder were all he got. 

‘I can’t see properly,’ called Enid, ‘but one of the headlights is out 


and there’s glass all over the road and I should think your bumper | 


and your right wing are sort of wrapped round that wheel.’ 

Guy swore, edged out of the passenger’s seat, put his hand on her 
shoulder and said he was sorry. 

‘I should hope you are, we're lucky not to be dead. What do we do 
now? How far from home are we?’ 

‘Three miles by road. Only about three-quarters if we cut across 
country —oh, your shoes and things.’ 

‘Isn’t there someone nearer where we can telephone the garage?’ 

‘Only Longmeadow, and I’m not going to knock Croft up.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Perfectly bloody man.’ 

Enid remembered talk of a feud developing: of a newcomer who 
last winter had lured Guy’s pheasants into his own coverts, had 
drained a field in such a way as to turn part of one of Guy’s meadows 
into a bog, had encouraged (‘I saw him with my own eyes!’) his 
heifers to break out into Guy’s oats, had shot at Lavender’s corgi 
when he found it on his land. The other side of the story she had 
not heard, but as Guy was a friendly man on his own ground, she was 
prepared to believe that Mr Croft was mad. 

There they stood in the lane, the car still ticking gently in the 
right-hand bank, a nightingale chuckling in the depths of the wood 
which shadowed them on the left. 

‘If we go through that wood,’ said Guy, ‘we’d only have his sixteen- 
acre field between us and Croft’s house. We could go through his 
yard and then there’s the cart-track running down the hill that 
comes out on our road—you know, by the big walnut tree. Look, 
the best thing will be for you to get back into the car and I'll go 
through Croft’s and telephone Beckett to send his breakdown van. 
Then I’ll come and fetch you in the land-rover.’ 

‘No,’ said Enid. ‘I’ll come with you.’ 

“You'll muck up your shoes.’ 

‘Never mind, they’re quite old and the heels aren’t high. I can’t 
wear high heels any more.’ : 
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“You’re sure?’ 

“Yes, of course. Let’s go.’ 

She did not particularly want to walk, but Guy’s assumption that 
she would be awkward in the country always annoyed her, brought 
up as she had been as deep in it as he was. Deeper, indeed, for he 
Was sent away to school earlier, and for much longer. Also she 
did not like the prospect of sitting alone in the dark lane, for the trees 


_ overhung it, the moonlight was only able to make darkness more 


profound and disturbingly mobile round the edges. 

‘A pity it’s not still the Harpers up at Longmeadow,’ she said, 
taking the cigarette Guy offered her. She was surprised that her hand 
was shaking. She was feeling rather bold and free, the mood after a 
near thing in which people make jokes in loud voices. 

“Yes. Do you remember old Pincher harrying their pigs?” answered 


Guy, and they both laughed. 


a 


They walked back down the lane some twenty yards to wherethere 
was a gate into a ride. It was padlocked and had a defensive bristle 
of brushwood wired to its top rail. ‘The silly ass,’ said Guy. ‘Just the 
sort of thing he would do—and a gap here beside the post anyone 
could get through. Careful. I’ll hold this back—keep your head 
down and watch out for brambles.’ 

‘Lord!’ said Enid. ‘It’s a long time since I did anything like this. 
Thirty years or more, it must be.’ She clutched her full skirt to her 
stomach, bent almost double and pushed through the gap, twigs 
pulling at her hair and drops scattering. ‘It’s not too wet,’ she said 
once through. ‘Not boggy.’ 

“You wait,’ said Guy. 

They began to walk through the wood, speaking little and in 
hushed voices. Among the trees the night became positive, not an 
absence of day but a world to which Enid was a native returning 
after long absence. The nightingale sang louder at their approach 
and she remembered that they did it to warn off enemies. She remem- 
bered that, and she remembered the small sounds that come out of a 
wood at night, the sense of creatures moving back into shadow to 
watch intruders. It startled her to find the strangeness so familiar. 

Guy had fallen into his long, slow countryman’s stride. When she 
could distinguish the set of his head and shoulders she saw that he 
was withdrawn and alert, automatically the hunter. As a boy he 
had boasted that he could find his way about any wood in the neigh- 
bourhood as easily in darkness as by day, and it had been true. 

‘Do you still go out at nights?’ she asked; and he, remembering the 
times to which she was referring, said ‘Of course not—though I 
sometimes wish I did. One grows soft.’ 
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Soon they came to the wet patches he had foretold and their feet 
sucked: Enid felt water running in under her instep, then her right 
foot went deep, came up shoeless and was groping, only to sink bare 
in soft mud. 

‘Oh bugger!’ she exclaimed and Guy laughed. 

‘Hold on,’ he said. ‘Don’t move, or we'll lose it. I'll light a match.’ 
She stood with her stockinged foot in the mud and felt relaxed: once 
really wet, why worry? 

‘!’m terrible sorry, E.,’ said Guy. ‘I warned you, you should have 
stayed in the car.’ 

‘I think I’m rather enjoying this,’ she said, watching his grey head 
in the light of the match as he stooped to pick up the shoe. 

The gate out of the wood on Croft’s side was not locked. They came 
into a big field under grass, sloping up to where the trees and roofs of 
the farm made a dark outline. It seemed very light after the wood, 
dangerously exposed. 

‘Which was worse in the war,’ asked Enid. ‘On night patrols, I 
mean. Being in the open when they could see you easily but so could 
you see them, or being in thick cover so that you might stumble on 
them at any minute?’ 

‘The open, every time,’ he answered. ‘It wasn’t logical, I suppose, 
there was just as much danger in a wood or among buildings, but 
you wanted to feel hidden, like an animal. I wouldn’t fancy coming 
out here into the moonlight if there were a lot of Jerries in the 
orchard up there, or behind us.’ 

‘Did you do it often?’ she asked in a subdued voice, glancing back 
at the wood in which men could so easily be lying on their bellies, 
perhaps shifting a little to avoid uncomfortable roots, one of them 
reaching out to hold down a branch in the hedge (she could feel 
the lichened bark against her fingers) the better to watch her and 
Guy. 

‘Pretty often, at one time,’ he said gruffly. 

She noticed that as he walked he had begun to turn his head slowly 
from side to side and she found herself doing it too, watching for 
movement. 

‘We'll go round these bullocks,’ he murmured. ‘We don’t want 
them careering about and bringing someone to see what’s wrong.’ 
Enid, for all her peering, had not seen that the patches of deeper 
shadow ahead were cattle, lying down. 

They circled the animals quietly and came to the fence between 
the field and Mr Croft’s orchard. 

‘We follow this fence,’ said Guy, ‘and then we have to go through 
the yard, right under the back windows of the house. Keep behind 
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me. | want to make sure there’s no one about.’ 
‘Is there a dog?’ she whispered. 
“Yes, but I think he keeps it indoors at night.’ 
‘It wouldn’t really matter if he caught us. He couldn’t do any- 
_ thing.’ 
‘He’s not going to catch us.’ 
Guy was back on night patrol, she realized, and enjoying himself. 
How could he enjoy it when he had gone through gates like that and 
known that Germans really might be lying in wait? Enid knew that 
she could never do it if it were real, she simply could not. She was 
smiling at the thought, but the back of her neck prickled and the 
palms of her hands were damp. 
When they were still some yards from the gate, ‘Wait!’ muttered 
Guy, and stopped so abruptly that she bumped him. He reached 
_ back, clutched her arm and dug his fingers so hard that it hurt. She 
froze. At first she could only hear a little owl, back in the wood, then 
she heard voices. Footsteps were coming across the yard, two men 
were talking, the yellow light of a hurricane lantern was bobbing. 

‘Guinea, we’d better call out,’ she whispered, butshe could not have 
moved. The steps came nearer, the chain on the gate rattled, and 
‘Get down!’ snapped Guy. 

‘Oh nonsense,’ she was going to say, but she had done it. She was 
lying in wet grass beside him, her lace frock and her best coat 
huddled under her, a thistle brushing her cheek. ‘Now we’re trapped 
—now we can’t be caught,’ she thought, panic-struck—for how to 
explain such a posture on the part of two formally dressed middle- 
aged people in the dead of night, on someone else’s premises? It 
could not be done. 

The men had stopped on the other side of the gate. Very cautiously 
Guy moved until his head was near Enid’s. ‘Cow calving, I expect,’ 
he whispered. 

‘Lunatic!’ she whispered back, and felt him shake with laughter, 
then catch his breath as the chain rattled again. One of the men 
must have had his hand on it. 

‘She’ll do till morning,’ an old man’s voice was saying. 

‘I don’t like the looks of that discharge,’ said the other voice. ‘Still 
she’s in good condition, if she gets rid of it tonight she’ll come to 
no harm. You’d better get along home now—and don’t forget, I want 
George to take the tractor down to Beckett’s tomorrow, so tell him 
to come and see me first thing.’ 

‘He can bring back them iron rails while he’s about it,’ said the 
first voice. Then: ‘Goodnight, don’t wake the missus.’ 
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One set of footsteps started off across the yard, the gate was opened — 


by the other man. 
‘Guinea ...’ breathed Enid. 
‘Sh... Keep your face down,’ and Guy, who was furthest from the 


hedge, wriggled closer so that they were both well inside the deepest | 


shadow. The gate creaked shut, a man coughed and spat, then 
walked away obliquely across the field. Guy raised his head to watch 
him go. 

‘All clear,’ he said when the man had vanished, getting to his 
feet. He helped Enid up and tweaked at her coat, the skirt of which 
had caught up on one side. ‘Well, old E.,’ he said. “What would your 
London friends have thought if they’d seen you just now?’ 

‘God knows,’ she answered, giggling. ‘For goodness sake let’s get 
out of this.’ 

‘Just a minute.’ Guy moved away a couple of steps, turned towards 
the hedge and in a moment she could hear that he was urinating. ‘As 
though we were still children’ she thought, then suddenly wondered: 
‘Why on earth did we never go back to see if the chestnuts were still 
there?’ 

When Guy was eight, about to go to school for the first ttme— 
preparatory school, to be followed by public school, to be followed 
by Sandhurst, to be followed by the army: the last time she was with 
him, really—he had managed to come out with German measles on 
the day term began. It gave them a reprieve of almost two autumn 
weeks. They had never collected somany horse chestnuts before. They 
buried them in a rotten tree stump, clawing out handfuls of cottony 
wood to make damp, nestlike places into which they stuffed the 
nuts. ‘The soft wood will make them keep,’ Guinea had told her as 
they packed it back. ‘We must make it look as if there was nothing 
here so that no one will find them.’ They had stored away their 
treasure, sure that when he came back from school they would find 
the chestnuts still glossy, still theirs. She remembered it as a secret 
occasion, sad, full of the physical ache of the nostalgia which, in the 
days before they had lost anything, they could induce at will. Once, 
when they were away from home, Guy had said: ‘When I hear a 
cuckoo I think terribly of the water meadow,’ and she had listened 
to the cuckoo and seen what he meant. ‘Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuck...’ 
and her heart would turn over with longing. After that they could 
both bring tears into their eyes by listening to the cuckoo in the 
right way, and they had buried the chestnuts on a day when that 
feeling was about. 

They had taken him away to school soon afterwards. ‘Did I miss 
him?’ she wondered now, following him silently through Mr Croft’s 
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yard, under the house in which one upstairs window showed a light. 
A horse stamped behind a stable door. She could remember nothing 
of her feelings but she must have missed him, she supposed. Had 
they not lived entirely together? ‘Squirrels, moles? she thought 
suddenly. Scurrying secretly among the branches or the roots of 
the adult life going on about them. They had slept in the same room, 
washed in the same bathwater, stolen the same fruit, shared the 
‘telling of the same stories, loved the same dog, plotted death for a 
French governess with the same hatred. She had known his terror 
of wolves, he her horror of darkness. Equally inquisitive, they had 
explored old machinery in barns, examined each other’s genitals in 
a loft. They both knew that water was the loveliest thing, that 
red was a colour you wanted to eat. Not even with Harry, she 
thought, not even in her long deep love, such intimacy . . . Before 
they took him away Guy was sick—she remembered that. Before 
he was properly in the car he had to get out of it again to be sick, 
but they drove him off. All the family had known that he was never 
“anything but desperate with unhappiness at school, but no one had 
questioned that he must be there. And what had she felt about it? 
When he had returned for the holidays, misery had already begun 
to make him a different person, and she had been busy with cousins. 

Walking down the cart-track to the road they returned to good 
sense. ‘I don’t think I’ll bother to ring Beckett’s until the morning,’ 
said Guy. “They won’t answer at this hour. Will you mind going 
to the station in the land-rover? I can order a car if you like.’ 

‘Don’t be silly, of course I won’t mind. But that’s the last time I'll 
drive with you unless Lavender is there. I can feel a bruise coming up 
on my elbow and my coat’s stiff with mud.’ 

‘It'll brush off.’ 

He had written a poem when he was at his prep school, she 
remembered. She had come across it much later, when she was about 
fourteen, and he, then sixteen, had laughed it off. It was a long poem 
about being at home. She knew its last lines: 


The blackbird bounced so that the leaves shook 
There was a rabbit under every wheat stook 

I told Pincher to catch a rabbit 

But he had a bad habit 

Of barking loudly to give them warning. 

Then I woke up and it was a winter night 
But I had thought it was a dewy morning. 


‘We deserve a whisky,’ said Guy as they let themselves into the 
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house, and they drank one in the dining room, talking comfortably 
enough until he said: ‘Give Harry our love when he gets back. What's 
he up to now? Encouraging a lot of wretched niggers to stick their 
necks out?’ 

Enid told him coldly, and for the second time, the purpose of 
Harry’s conference, then went upstairs. Her beautiful blue hair, 
she found, was sticking out like a mad wig, and her dress was torn 
in two places. 

An hour later she dreamt that she was running across grass, Guy 
with her, then he was gone. She turned to see what had become of 
him and there were two men in uniform crouching over something 
stretched on the ground. Curious and happy, she ran back saying 
‘What have you got there?’—and it was Guy. One of the men half 
rose and turned towards her, eyes staring, but the other crouched 
lower over Guy, one hand on his throat, the other clamped over his 
mouth. When she saw what they were doing the scream of horror 
jolted out of her, waking her. She lay there, hearing her own voice 
as it moaned ‘Poor little boy. Oh poor, poor little boy.’ 
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Tears Before Bedtime 
(Translated from the German by Kathrine Talbot) 
INK9IC34 


t last she’d done it. 
2 ‘There'll be no one but us,’ she said to her girl friends when 


they had finally arrived. Why were they so unpunctual? 
Dashing past the long hall mirror, she saw her red-spotted face; 
lightning anger flashed through her. Why could she not have been 
beautiful and white-skinned and grand for her birthday? And this 
disappointment became part of a silent background of gloom and 
sadness: what kind of sorrow was this? 

‘No, no,’ she called to the girls who were squeezing themselves 
into the room, pushing, giggling and whispering. “There'll be no 
one but us, my sister won't be along.’ 

‘Oh Meline,’ called Ella waving the white stole she had drawn 
from her shoulders, ‘Can you take this, please?’ 

She ran back to the hall rack. How arrogant Ella’s stole looked 
amongst Father and Mother’s and little Tina’s clothes and her own. 

She flung open the dining room door, and there they all were 
around the dining table, laughing and talking and being too noisy. 
They made the room look a little strange and ridiculous with its 
stiff, sober furniture and pictures and the best china on the side- 
board. 

‘Why isn’t your little sister here?’ Celia asked, and Thea said, 
holding up her cup: 

‘Yes, where has she got to, little Tina, fat little Tina?’ 

Meline watched the soft, thick jet of cocoa make a trough in 
the brown mirror, and poured on until it almost reached the rim 
of the cup. She said: 

‘Well, what would she want here, she just didn’t feel like it, 
that’s obvious.’ 

(But mother, listen, she just gets hay fever if we play outdoors, 
listen, listen. And Tina’s round face with all the little cushions 
of fat had said: please, please, and begged and said yes please, and 
was sad. And she’s still too little, you know, Ella is coming and 
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Greta, and they want to talk about other things, one’s got to con- 
sider that.) ; 

‘Oh the grand ornamental jug,’ Ella called and giggled. How white 
her skin was and her mouth already reddened with lipstick. 

Suddenly they were all laughing at the cocoa jug, and Meline 
noticed that nobody wanted any marble cake, she had to keep 
on shovelling the moist fruit tart slices on to the plates. Someone 
at the end of the table whispered, and she heard ‘chocolate icing’, 
and the top of the marble cake, brown and wide-pored, was not 
covered by a dark, shiny coat. (No, really, you don’t need to ice 
it.) Oh how mean and imperfect the cake appeared, and the table 
with the china (please, not the best, it isn’t at all necessary), all 
the things mother had prepared now seemed to her quite inade- 

uate. 
: The long, cold shadows of the two spruces in front of the window 
wavered through the room. Greta pulled up her shoulders, moved 
back and forth on her chair and said: 

‘Huh, it’s pretty cool in here.’ 

‘Go and fetch my stole,’ Ella said. ‘Perhaps Meline will show you 
where it is.’ 

‘It’s on the hall stand.’ 

‘It really belongs to my mother,’ Ella said. ‘She wears it to the 
theatre. It comes from somewhere abroad, I can’t remember where.’ 

‘It’s still cool,’ Greta said with the stole. 

Celia asked: ‘Are we going to play indoors or out, presently?’ 

And Meline replied: ‘When you've all finished, we'll go out, 
of course.’ 

‘At home the rooms are quite light,’ Ella said. ‘My father says 
one has to have lots of light and sun, and we've got them to cut 
away all the horrid old shrubs from our windows.’ 

‘And only light-coloured furniture,’ Greta said. ‘Later, I shall 
have only very light furniture.’ 

‘Yes, very light,’ Ella said. 


Before she went out, behind the pushing, grinning troupe of her 
friends, she slid through the crack of the kitchen door. There sat her 
parents and little Tina round the kitchen table, they’d made them- 
selves very comfortable in these unaccustomed surroundings — how 
quiet it was, why did the picture of those three make her so 
Ste a They were eating the ruins of the cakes, and her mother 
called: 

‘Well, did they like it, wasn’t it simply delicious?’ 

She saw Tina’s soberly good and offended face, her hand closed 
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irmly round a piece of marble cake, she called, loud and hastily: 
‘Yes, delicious.’ 

fe She pushed herself backwards and shut the door. Thea, the last 
Or 3 " the corridor, was waiting for her, had observed her and now 
asked: 

‘Does your little sister really not mind that she can’t play with 
us today?’ 

' Again her red face dashed past her in the hall mirror, quickly 
erased as she went on. 


‘Oh, no,’ she said. ‘She has her own friends. She’d be bored with 
us.’ 


_ The heat was hard and bright, the blades of grass drowsed in 
the sun, her soles slurred over the gravel. 

Ella sat on the swing, not swinging herself properly, but making 
the ropes dawdle lazily around each other, and, near her, leaning 
against one of the posts, stood Greta. Both of them were giggling 
fabout something in a peculiarly pert and secretive way. Greta 
stuck her neck forward and said something to Ella, quite close, 
quick, then Ella’s high laugh rang out like glass shattering against 
a stone. How red her mouth was, glaring in her white-skinned 
face. 

The others lay sullenly in the grass. Thea squatted near Lore and 
pulled a small comb through her sparkling, sleepy hair. It blinked 
in the sun, and the comb went through clumsily, again and again. 
On Lore’s face lay a smiling, joylessly sensual expression —it almost 
looked as if she were asleep. 

‘Come on, we’re going to play,’ Celia called. 

They appeared to be agreeing with bad grace, they stood up, pulled 
at their fine clothes, shook off the grass seeds, while Thea counted 
off: 

‘Eene, mene, mine, mo.’ 

Celia called across to the swing where Ella had remained sitting 
and slowly revolving, her white face with the red lips bobbed 
amongst the glitter and blobs of shadow. She seemed to be far 
away in a whispering and crude alliance with Greta. 

‘Don’t be silly. Either we all play, or we don’t play at all. Come 
along.’ 

Thea stopped counting and called: 

‘What’s the matter now, is it all off?’ She took the comb out 
of her skirt pocket and pulled it through her own crackling hair. 
Meline could smell it, sharp and violent and warm. 

Ella and Greta came across and joined the circle silently, with 
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the white, red-lipped secret smiles on their faces, and Thea’s voice 
sounded uneasy: 

‘Eene, mene, mine, mo.’ 

Ella and Greta floated away together like white, soft clouds across: 
the grass. Lore pointed at the acacia and said: ; 

‘Ours is already in bloom.’ .. 

In the end Meline was left. 

‘The birthday girl is “‘it’,’ Celia called. 

They all wandered away. Meline leaned against the jagged grey 
trunk of the pear tree, laid her hands one over the other on the 
chalky, rough bark which scratched her skin. She pressed her fore- 
head against the warm back of her hand, shut her eyes. While she 
counted under her breath, her tongue was heavy and furred. She 
felt disgusted. 

‘I’m coming,’ she called. 

Dark green checkered light blinded her, she was dizzy with the 
black sleep of her waiting. Slowly she roamed through the meadow, 
the blades of grass stood high, the flowerheads wavered weightily, 
the wheat-ears tickled her naked legs. She explored the hiding places 
in the bushes, the dark, cool limits of the meadow, found Thea and 
Lore, Thea first in her orange dress. She looked by the cellar steps, 
but nobody was crouched there, and then she stood before the 
house, in front of the deserted terrace. On other Sundays her father 
would rest there in a deckchair, her mother would sit sewing at the 
table, little Tina and she would play there or in the gravel pit. She 
thought: I’ve managed to have everything to myself today, I’ve 
driven them all away. 

‘Hey,’ Thea called from below. ‘Go on looking. Goodness, what 
easy hiding places.’ 

‘In a moment,’ Meline called. 

The white lacquered terrace table gleamed in the sun. Its surface 
looked naked and dead and bored. She ran up the stone steps and 
went quickly into the shadow of the room. Her mother was clearing 
up the dining table, little Tina helping, stacking the plates. 

‘Well, what are you doing here?’ her mother asked, and little 
Tina looked at her with gentle, soft reproach. 

She said: ‘I was only having a look at you.’ 

For a little while she stood about, put one cup into the open, 
clean-licked mouth of another; all the crumbs and smears of whipped 
cream, the crumpled paper napkins! She noticed how her mother 
picked up the cocoa jug (so grand and ornamental!), lifted the lid 
and looked into it. 


‘Why, there’s some left;’ she said. ‘Didn’t your friends like it? 
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- Of course, and how,’ Meline called and ran away. Away, away, 
she thought, while outside the heavy heat embraced her, and she 
felt as if she were carrying the full weight of the sun. Away, 


away, to run to some altogether new and silent place. 


_ Quickly she startled the others from their hiding places in the 
hedges, amongst the shrubs and from behind tree-trunks. Ella and 
Greta, ladylike and offended, left their easily found hiding place 
in the wooden lean-to amongst the gardening tools. With the tips 
of their fingers they snicked at invisible spots on their cloudlike 
skirts which swayed softly as they walked across the lawn. 

‘Now it’s Thea’s turn,’ Celia said. 

There was a sullen impatience in the girls’ search for new places, 
they dispersed in various directions without zeal, and when Thea 
called to warn them that she would begin her search, voices called 
from here and there: not ready yet, wait a bit, in a moment. There 
were no gay shrieks when the hidden girls, waiting close to the 
‘ground, were discovered. 

‘What now?’ asked Celia. Lore tore at the red leaves of the 
pyracantha, and Meline said: 

‘Please don’t do that.’ 

And Ella and Greta, their arms tightly around each other, 
wandered away on the gravel path, away from the meadow, their 
skirts protruding each side of them, they clung so close together. 

Lore said: ‘Now I’m going to comb your hair.’ She knelt down 
in the grass behind Thea while Celia swung herself higher and higher 
on the swing, working herself high up into the air. She stood on 
the seat, bent and stretched her knees with deliberation, and when- 
ever she swung forward her dress flattened itself against her thighs, 
and she looked small and busy and intent. Now that Thea’s hair 
was being combed, it was she who wore a sensual expression, the 
comb stroked and pulled and began again and again the slow 
journey from Thea’s parting to the flat roll of curls on her thin 
shoulders. 


Meline turned away, ran along the path to the terrace. Up there 
she turned and saw the blue spot that was Celia flashing in and out 
of the cracks between the branches of the two spruces. She ran 
across the terrace flagstones. In the dining room the table had been 
cleared, leaving only the white, stiff tablecloth. Where Celia had sat 
there was a sand-brown cocoa stain, and she felt like chasing them 
all out of the garden in a fury. There she goes, swinging herself 
brazenly on my and Tina’s swing, she thought staring at the stain. Oh 
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the lovely cloth. The grand ornamental jug. The girls had spoilt 
everything, in some sinister, indescribable way, everything her 
friends had used and ‘handled, everything they had seen and 


touched, and the floor on which they had walked, everything — 


diminished the good care and strength of her mother and father, 
made it seem pale and pitiable. 

She ran upstairs. In the nursery little Tina sat on the floor, before 
her she had the open school books in which they had written the 
lists of names of the pupils of their imaginary classes. 

‘If you want to, you can come down,’ Meline said. Her tongue was 
furry again, was heavy, lame, sticky. 

Her sister remained silent, leafed through the books. 

(Oh Tina, little Tina. Poor soft flesh of my flesh. Oh mother, 
father, oh to run away from the aching, gnawing strong fetters.) 

She called to her mother across the landing: 

‘I've told Tina when she wants to she can come down.’ As she 
ran downstairs she heard her mother go into the nursery, speak to 
her sister. (Oh Tina come, come into the garden.) 


Downstairs Celia still drove the swing high into the air, Thea 
and Lore still squatted together, but the comb lay in the high grass. 
Beyond the speckle of willow leaves, Ella’s and Greta’s skirts 
billowed white and fleecy and far. 

Meline sat down near Thea and Lore and said: 

‘What lovely hair you have, Thea.’ (Thea was, after all, by far 
the nicest of them all.) 

At last she felt content in an exhausted, melancholy way, as one 
does after crying for a long time. And she thought: now it’s going 
to be nice after all. She took the comb and pulled its teeth through 
Thea’s thick, unglossy hair, smelled the sudden, harsh, flaxen smell. 

Lore got up, stood near one of the posts of the swing and called: 

‘Let me have a turn, Celia.’ There was anger in her voice. 

But Thea’s hair was soft and thick and she sat patiently and in 
sleepy enjoyment. 

‘What glorious hair,’ Meline said. 


Through the chinks between the leaves she saw her mother’s 
light dress and, nearer the ground, smaller, Tina’s red one. She was 
startled. Mechanically she went on pulling the comb through the 
lazily rearing hair. The spots of colour came nearer. She sat stiffly, 
combed and combed, and her voice begged heavily and clumsily 
with fear: 

‘Such lovely, thick hair.”’ 
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Now her mother stood there with little Tina on whose small, 
fat face pleasure had chased away bashfulness. 
‘So here she is,’ her mother said. ‘She wouldn’t come alone.’ 
| Meline saw little Tina smile, and she got up immediately, her 
skirt was covered in green grass stains, and grass seeds and wheat 
ears stuck between the soles of her feet and her shoes. She threw 
_ the comb away and ran along the gravel path up to the house, across 
‘the terrace and indoors. In her bedroom she threw herself on to 
the bed: to cry at last. To cry so much and for so long that all 
is forgotten and nothing remains to be known or felt. Until the 
world is quiet and empty, until the voices are silent, the leaves wet 
and dark with rain. To cry until the new morning chases the long 
black night across the sky, and the grass stands fresh and moist, and 
the stalks stand strong and upright from the heavy, plumbing 
strength of all the tears that have ever been shed. 
She got up, went to the window: beyond the hedge in the meadow, 
_red, blue and light, blinked her violent, hot birthday. 


(Continued from page 9) 
notably Rex Warner’s The Aerodrome and Edward Upward’s 
Journey to the Border. The point then was that these extraordinary 
books had not yet found a publisher. But in general I do not believe 
that the English public is so fond of novel extracts appearing in maga- 
zines as the French public appears to be: short stories are far rarer 
in Parisian literary reviews than serialized novels. Apart from that, 
a novel to be used trailer-wise to any effect must fulfil two condi- 
tions: it must provide almost self-contained episodes, and it must be 
in the hands of the magazine editor well ahead of publication. More 
often than not, an outstanding modern novel cannot be cut up with- 
out irritating puzzles for the reader at the beginning of the extract 
and disappointment at the end; but even so, in my experience it has 
generally been too late for the editor of a monthly to do anything 
about it by the time a publisher thinks of sending him the proofs. The 
only extract from a young author’s novel we did in fact print was 
from Colin Wilson’s Ritual in the Dark; and in that case, as in the 
cases of Rex Warner and Edward Upward in the past, the author 
was still uncertain about the publication of the book as a whole. 

If, therefore, we were to remain true to our essential aim of pro- 
viding a platform for new creative work, as far as prose went, short 
stories it had to be. 


(To be concluded) 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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THE STRANGE HOUSE 


these rooms are empty here the stair is steep 
here hold my hand 

such flights are tricky in the garden wing 

even for birds wondering 

will get us nowhere reckoning step by step 
in numbered storeys shows us where we stand 


should show us but without the furniture 

is hard how many 

the landings now and on what shore? 

you counted? did we last see daylight when? 

this violet mist that skins the window-pane 

would seal the horizon landmarks were there any 


this I remember though this heart-shaped room 
with the red scar 

where once some more or less grandiloquent 
marble arched the grate and here a spent 

coal has faded like a fallen bloom ... 

or does it mimic what is truly far? 


it is so long you see even as young 
childen with all 

our natural curiosity to discover 

we would be lost often often we swung 
a known door confidently and then over 
its threshhold sprung into an unknown hall 


and tightly here hold me hold me tightly 
here where I now 
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recall nothing of nothing but I fear 

greatly as this darkness so deliberately 
bunches in grapes upon the banister 

I would not have to crown my mortal brow 


and quickly friend (may I call you friend?) believe me 


all spacious this 

rich as it may be up and down and out 

floor upon floor and court and court about 
burdens me burdens intruded to deceive me 
my sentence aches with its parenthesis 


let others speak it! I seek one thing only 
somelostwhere in these dry mouse- 
haunted parallels an attic 

chair book table candlestick 
stay a little lest I grow lonely 

in the strange house in the strange house 


BE A NEGATIVE 


On the big beach with next to nothing on 
You and I lie, love, to take the sun. 


Sleek in your tanned skin and your shapely black 
Exiguous costume you present a back 


As brown as walnut to the peeker’s eyes: 
Beneath that black dress, though, a white dress lies. 


Come to me, love, this evening, out of the sun, 
Having put that strange white bathing-costume on. 
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e know what we mean by ‘a bit of life’, and there is 

\ X Vivace. agreement on what areas of experience do not 

properly constitute life—e.g. ‘there’s no life in Shrewsbury 
after ten p.m.’ As a term of criticism it can be equally straightfor- 
ward: ‘there’s no life in this play’. We do not demur when told that 
Shakespeare covers the whole of life; or that scenes in Tolstoy have 
‘the true quality of life’, in praise of which Matthew Arnold singled 
out the moment in Anna Karenina when Levin cannot find a shirt to 
get married in. We take for granted both that life is the whole busi- 
ness of living, and also that living is a sequence of the incongruous 
and unexpected, so that the art that can catch these things resembles 
life. The criticism that something in a book is ‘not like life’ may be 
relevant or irrelevant, but its relevance will not depend on disagree- 
ment about what life is, but on whether the critic has grasped the 
nature and purpose of the work in question. 

If a comparison with life usually means something, however 
banal, the same cannot be said of a critical alignment with life. To 
be on the side of life is much more ambiguous than merely to be like 
it. The word is carrying a third charge of meaning, different from 
either the sense of vitality or the sense of inclusiveness. When we 
are told that certain authors ‘celebrate life’, while others ‘deny’ it, a 
partisan sense is evidently implied, some kind of ideological com- 
mitment, a right and left wing of existence — we, the living, and you, 
the dead. Yet clear distinctions are seldom drawn. Occasionally a 
critic does define his terms—T. E. Hulme explains to us why the best 
art is ‘dead’ art, and Bernard Berensen why certain artists are ‘life- 
enhancing’—but more commonly our knowledge of where the 
frontier runs is taken for granted. Though Matthew Arnold some- 
times assumed its normal meaning, as in the Tolstoy comment, he is 
the first critic to use life in the new heavy sense, often indicating 
this by italics. ‘A poetry of indifference to moral ideas,’ he tells us, 
‘is a poetry of indifference to life.’ (Dr Leavis echoes this emphasis 
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in his judgement that D. H. Lawrence ‘has a profound sense of what 
makes for life and what makes against it’.) In the famous phrase 
‘poetry is a criticism of life’ Arnold seems forcibly to engross the old 
meaning into the new. But it is clear that life is to be identified with 
ideas of how we ought to live, and that it has the same numinous re- 
lation to Arnold’s humanist ethic as God had to the religious one: 
Literature is about Life in the sense that religion is about God. And 
since life is all we have, the idea of death as a contrasting state is 
moved inside it. It is in life itself now that one lives or dies, and 
which one does becomes the spiritual problem, a challenge that is 
not to be put by. Thus ‘Are you on the side of life?’ is in some sense a 
moral query, but it also has the evangelical warmth of ‘Are you 
saved?’ It comes most persuasively today not from the critic or the 
reformer but from the novelist. 


Jane Austen would have been puzzled by the invitation to place 
-herself upon the side of life. She does not imply that Mary Crawford 
is more alive than Fanny Price, or that Mr Knightley is on the side of 
life while Mr Wodehouse is not. Such considerations are irrelevant 
because her characters live in a world whose shape and meaning is 
ultimately given by belief in God. But in Middlemarch shape and 
meaning are given by the author’s belief in life. Dorothea, we are 
told, might once have been a St Teresa, but as it is she becomes— 
what?— one who lives, while Casaubon is one who does not. The 
same duty to life is paralysed in Lydgate by the deadly contact of 
Rosamond Vincy. It is true that these are only portents of the sym- 
bolic divide to come, and they are swallowed up in the great human 
world of Middlemarch, all of whose inhabitants share the same 
reality and the sympathy that is in the gift of a great novelist. More- 
over George Eliot is at home in the same convention as her predeces- 
sors; she has all their humour and humanity. Yet she is also aware, 
as they were not, of the weight of a purely individual responsibility: 
she is responsible to the same canons of seriousness that Matthew 
Arnold wished to impose upon poetry. Though dogma has failed, 
that is all the more reason for an agreed consistency and conformity 
in church. 

It is this consistency of tone which most clearly indicates the 
difference between the novel’s new belief in life and its old accept- 
ance of it. Was the old vivacity a kind of freedom? Possibly, but to 
George Eliot—a natural Hegelian in spite of the liberalism of her 
views— the freedom of art consists in the perception and delineation 
of necessity, rather than in that triumph over necessity which 
Shakespeare and Mozart celebrate in their images of human vitality 
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and grace. Beatrice of Much Ado, say, is alive and free in the old ~ 
sense, and if we imagine her drawn into the fictional dialectic and 
confronting the dilemmas of Dorothea and Gwendolen, or James’s 
Isobel Archer, she would qualify as a life figure of the new kind. The © 
difference is that in her old artificial setting the feeling of life about 
her is so casual; it does not depend on maintenance of tone, that tone 
which becomes so curiously uniform and predictable when the novel 
presents ‘symbolic’ life. In E. M. Forster a life ethic has wholly 
absorbed the fictional convention and imposed this complete con- 
sistency of tone. 

If for a moment the sense of communion in sorrow came to them, 

it passed. How indeed is it possible for one human being to be 

sorry for all the sadness that meets him on the face of the earth, 

for the pain that is endured not only by men, but by animals and 

plants, and perhaps by the stones? The soul is tired in a moment, 

and for fear of losing the little she does understand, she retreats 

to the permanent lines which habit or chance have dictated, and 

suffers there. 
Commenting on this extract from A Passage to India, Dr Leavis 
fastens on the phrase — ‘and perhaps by the stones’, and reflects, ‘how 
extraordinary it is that so fine a writer should be able, in such a place, 
to be so little certain just how serious he is’. This is a very odd objec- 
tion, for surely what strikes us about this beautiful passage is not any 
trivializing lapse of tone but rather the maintenance of an exact and 
subtle conformity? So far from not knowing how serious he is, the 
author unerringly touches the wry and deprecating note that does 
not disrupt his consistent moral tone. His lightness is as formidable 
as George Eliot’s seriousness, but it is hardly in the nature of real 
frivolity to be so consistent, and the methodical nature of the light- 
ness is betrayed by its lack of contrast. Life never lets go. Its absolute 
predominance as the serious matter will not permit it: we cannot, as 
it were, afford to be dead for a single moment. 

D. H. Lawrence pronounces: ‘To be alive, to be man alive, to 
be whole man alive: that is the point. And at its best the novel, and 
the novel supremely can help you.’ Not poetry but the novel has be- 
come Matthew Arnold’s successor to religion. But life is a tricky 
thing to be so self-conscious about. For those who feel, as Keats felt 
about Milton, that ‘what is life to him would be death for me’ that 
‘whole man alive’ is apt to seem rather forbidding. In Lawrence’s 
novels a symbolic choice is forced upon us. Everything that is not 
enjoined is forbidden; the metaphors themselves—as critics are at 
pains to demonstrate —all point the two ways; nothing is neutral, | 
inert, or merely interesting in itself. The process is the more insidious 
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Because we can all today see through symbolic groupings in fiction 
of an obviously ideological kind, just as Lawrence himself did when 
he derided the bogus opposition in The Man of Property between 
Soames as Forsyte, and therefore ‘dead’, and Irene and Bosinney as 
anti-Forsyte and therefore ‘alive’. But Lawrence’s own oppositions 
often strike us as equally voulu: his ‘death’ figures, like Skrebensky, 
Loerke, Chatterley, show his refusal to admit that any life worthy of 
the name could exist outside his own vision of it. 

And strangely enough, although Henry James’s vision of life as 
conscience, and ‘the atmosphere of the mind’, is more neutral than 
Lawrence’s, the patterns which embody it can sometimes seem 
almost as crude. The Ambassadors offers a notorious contrast be- 
tween live Paris and dead Woollett in New England. In The Wings of 
a Dove James presents us with the ‘Life in death’ of sick saintly Milly 
on the one hand, and the ‘death in life’ of bad healthy Kate Croy on 
the other. The superiority of The Golden Bowl over the two others 
in the trio seems to me directly due to the ambiguities of the group- 
ing: despite the superficial use of the bow] itself as a moral emblem 
James unravels his complex theme with as much plain realism and 
penetrating good sense as Jane Austen. 


Though Jane Austen would not have known there was a side of 
life to come down on, Professor Trilling has none the less suggested 
that ‘her irony is on the side of life’, and his interpretations in this 
spirit of Emma and Mansfield Park—fertile and fascinating as they 
are—show a misleading perspective. A symptom of his reverence 
for the life mystique he finds in her novels is the distress he feels 
about her comment on the grief of Mrs Musgrove in The Watsons. 

A large bulky figure has as good a right to be in deep affliction as 

the most graceful set of limbs in the world. But fair or not fair, 

there are unbecoming conjunctions which reason will patronize 

in vain, which taste cannot tolerate, which ridicule will seize. 
This Professor Trilling calls ‘unconscionable, a unique lapse’. Why, 
and from what? Unlike George Eliot Jane Austen owes no absolute 
loyalty to her principles, because they are not her own but those of 
religion, which is able to look after itself without any need for 
lelicacy on the part of its adherents. She has the freedom and 
lexibility of being able to take a good deal for granted, and since 
norals and behaviour are not for her desperately serious ends in 
hemselves her penetration about them is unselfconscious and re- 
axed. Her comment enchantingly shows both how we feel and how 
ve control our feelings, and her reception of Mrs Musgrove is not 
imple but complex. Amusement—contrition for amusement— 
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solicitude— irrepressible amusement none the less: these reactions 
are all suggested in the tone of the passage. Quite apart from this 
however, she does not in fact always take care to say the right 
thing. She is more interested in her story than in getting the tone 
and the pattern right. The ball in The Watsons, for instance, seems to 
be there for its own sake and that of the story: it does not fall into a 
pattern of significance. Is such a pattern the sign of a novel that is 
on the side of life? Both Dr Leavis and Professor Trilling imply this. 
Dr Leavis censures E. M. Forster for letting himself down by an un- 
serious and insignificant comment; Professor Trilling assumes that 
Jane Austen walks a tightrope of moral vigilance from which she 
has an abrupt and regrettable fall. Into insignificance, or into the 
wrong sort of significance? For Professor Trilling clearly the latter: 
from being on the side of life her irony goes over for a bad moment 
to the side of death. But all these grave antagonisms disappear if we 
take the life of her books in its older sense, and recognize that 
‘naturalness’ which in Henry James’s eyes both endeared and di- 
minished her, much as Shakespeare’s naturalness was patronized by 
his successors. 

In fact she succeeds completely in the most difficult of the 
novelist’s tasks. She has seriousness and she has also the freedom to 
do without it, to waive it; she is not a prisoner of the ‘life’ impera- 
tive, and her example throws a good deal of light on novelists and 
critics who are. One aspect of her freedom is that she never has to 
deny life and being to her enemies and to persons she disapproves of. 
Such a recognition of different kinds of being is by no means found 
only at the highest fictional level, but a period of novel-reviewing has 
left me with the feeling that it is rare in fiction today. Replacing any 
prejudice about race, or sex, or upbringing, a fierce intolerance is dis- 
played in many contemporary novels against people who do not 
have the signs—in some cases the stigmata—of life. These are too 
various to analyse in detail, but the mystic opposition is always 
there. Even the more goodnatured kind of life-hero is apt to snarl at 
the sight of other people eating in a café or looking at pictures in a 
gallery, and assert them to be dead. Room at the Top puts beer, 
clerks, male friendship, and an unsuitable mistress, on the side of 
life: ambition, the managerial class, a nice home and wife (and pre- 
sumably sequent family) are on that of death. True values follow 
life, and the contrast has something of the simplicity of a Morality 
Play, with Life and Death each provided with their time-honoured 
speeches and costume. The reviewer longs for some abrupt reversal 
of the party line: for life to be symbolized in the quiet choosing of 
curtains over coffee and TV on the new council estate; death by a 
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young man who loses his job out of idleness and resentment, is 
horrid to his wife and family, and spends his last five pounds to help 
_bail out a casual acquaintance on a charge of rape. But indeed this 
-might well be done, or already have been done, for among these 
antagonisms the only real unanimity is that those the novelist dislikes 
_ are not-men, and their existence a not-life. Even Leopold Bloom, that 
enormously mere human being, would be relegated today to one 
side or the other. And where shall we find today characters like 
Oblomoy, Don Quixote, Stiva Oblonsky, or Mrs Proudie, who have 
escaped from their authors’ control into what seems almost an in- 
dependent existence; who have got out of hand? % 
Such an indulgence to the freedom of one’s creations would be 
_ frowned on today, for an unexpected consequence of the humanist 
ethic is to make the novelist a dictator: we enter a world where 
everything belongs to him. Like the life of a totalitarian society, life 
in the modern novel does not exist outside its own conception of it- 
self. Dictatorship may be splendid for the genius but it is disastrous 
*in the merely talented, and when a new novel depresses us it is 
usually because we feel imprisoned in a consciousness which is at 
once tyrannical and second-rate. We are importuned with awareness 
of how suburban families live, or negroes, or intellectuals, or men in 
prison, or the young, or the very old. But the awareness is that of the 
writer imposing on our own: we have no sense of a third force, that 
of actual] external existence. Our suspicion that what we are being 
offered is really non-existent perhaps explains our passion for know- 
ing the worst: it is appeased if we feel that nothing horrible is being 
withheld from us. Even so witty and humane a novelist as Kingsley 
Amis seems crippled by the burden of autonomy. In Take a Girl Like 
You, as in Lucky Jim, it compels him to caricature what he cannot 
bring inside his own consciousness. Martin Green, writing in The 
Observer, appears to take this as a sign of strength: ‘he magnifies the 
decent man into the figure of life while dehumanizing the other into 
simple nastiness’. However that may be (and I doubt if the novelist 
himself would find it a cause for self-congratulation) the old- 
fashioned novel’s respect for the independent selfhood of persons 
and things is lost in the feud between the living who share in the 
author’s consciousness, and the dead who do not. 


Yet how far is this division deliberately created? Often it looks 
more like an exercise in a ready-made convention, an accepted 
way of giving symbolic shape to a realistic background. The 
influence of Lawrence and Forster here seems to me profound, much 
greater than that of more recent French and American models; and 
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the symbolic antagonism in their novels is the most imitable feature. 
What is original and deeply-felt in them has become mechanical in 
their successors —at times sinister as well as mechanical. For when 
creative sympathy is denied to someone as real as a novel character 


we are disturbed — without too much exaggerating the issue—by the — 


shadow of our age’s specific fanaticism: the withdrawal from those 
declared to be without existence, the nacht und nebel of liquidation. 
The shadow is even faintly discernible in A Passage to India. The 
grouping of that novel requires Heaslop, the Indian civil servant, to 
be fictionally dead, the symbolism appearing in the marvellous scene 
where his footsteps die away as Godbole begins to sing and the naked 
Indian comes out of the tank. And though one would not suggest 
that this death sentence is deliberately intended by the author, it is 
carried out by the logic of his vision and method. In Lawrence such 
liquidations —like that of Banford in The Fox and of the husband in 
The Border Line—are quite open. 

No doubt the Life Standard does genuinely reflect dissatisfactions 
with modern living, and impatience with those who seem bogged 
down in it. May it mean no more to hold the right views, to be in 
favour ot the Wolfenden Report, racial tolerance, nuclear disarma- 
ment, etc.? Or is it simply a rephrasing of the ancient antagonism be- 
tween authentique and bourgeois, conferring a new kind of status, 
and a fresh goal for self-consciousness, on those who are in the know? 
Perhaps the fatigues and complications of modern living have turned 
life itself into an ideal fantasy image, an ideal which it is deadening 
to ignore? But however we interpret it, Life turns out to be a minority 
party like any other: its appeal to comprehensiveness is an illusion. 
And its most disquieting feature is that the privilege of member- 
ship, of communion in the kind of awareness involved, should be 
offered by the kind of novel which has grown up beside humanism 
and supplied its most effective medium of investigation and pro- 
nouncement. It is here that life has become the slogan of intolerance, 
and the novelists who proclaim it, whether in the interest of tech- 
nique or prejudice, are no longer the representatives of humanism 
but its Jacobin Club. On their side of life is not where the humanist 
would wish to find himself today. 
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The Last Analysis 


NIE 


Stars fall, the earth stands still. So I would stay 
Upon the truths of appearances 

That answer what the pragmatic day 

Asks: that opaque and seeming 

Advertise what the world offers, wants; 
Hoardings along the streaming routes, 
Condition stimulus and control response. 


So I would let it be, 

The surface of my eye touching 

The surface of every entity, 

Instead of this unending 

Dissection of eye and object, this 
Compulsion towards the last analysis: 


Towards where the blind man stands 
Asking a flake of snow 

Its shape and texture, holding out his hands 
To know by touch; never to know. 

The question changes the questioned thing, 
The last key double-locks 

Even as it turns, and last analysis 

Is certain uncertainty, ultimate paradox. 


In no-man’s-land the barriers bar 

By dissolving: place that is no place, 

And last particular 

That changes the question as the light pursues. 
From this ironic turning-point can I trace 

A new way back, assuming 

The end I know to build a world that holds? 
Where paradox and appearance are 
Foundations of earth turning, receding star? 
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THE PLAYS OF BERTOLT BRECHT, Volume I. (Methuen. 26s.) 


In London the belated Brecht boom was in 1946. It began with an 
English production of The Threepenny Opera, then nearly thirty 
years old but new to us, reached a climax with the first visit of the 
Berliner Ensemble and ended with a Royal Court production of The 
Good Woman of Setzuan which looked scrappy by comparison with 
the Continental company. Anti-Communists, alarmed by the En- 
semble’s European successes, had tried to sell the idea that Brecht 
was merely a mixture of propaganda and Expressionist old-hat. They 
were made to look foolish in the event. The Stage’s farewell leader 
summed it up: ‘The Ensemble has made a profound impact on the 
whole of the London theatre scene.’ 

Of Brecht’s brilliance as a producer and the high standards of his 
East Berlin company there can now be no doubt. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that everything that is good for his own school of Epic 
Theatre is good for all other kinds of theatre. What about his plays? 
No less an oracle than The Times Literary Supplement pronounced 
that ‘to those who begin to see him as a whole, every other living 
playwright seems more or less trivial’. As to that it has been hard to 
judge. Only two or three of the plays were available in translation, 
in fairly expensive American editions. Messrs Methuen are now 
giving us the chance to reach a considered verdict. The first volume 
of Brecht translations, by several hands, includes The Threepenny 
Opera, Galileo, The Caucasian Chalk Circle and the radio play, The 
Trial of Lucullus, which has been broadcast in the Third Programme. 

I doubt that anyone reading these plays with no other knowledge 
of them would rate their author the greatest playwright of our time. 
In his notes to The Threepenny Opera Brecht forestalled any disap- 
pointment over the text. The printed version ‘offers little more than 
the prompt-book of a play already wholly delivered over to the 
theatre, and therefore it is addressed to the expert rather than to the 
reader who merely wants to be amused’. What play is not a score for 
performance? What playwright has not seen his own work emerge 
from the interpreters in a shape he never intended? Still Brecht is an 
extreme case. He set out to give the theatre a new function. ‘But 
since the theatre itself is resisting the transformation of its function, 
it is a good thing if those dramas whose purpose is not only to be 
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produced in the theatre but also to change the theatre are read by 

the spectator himself—out of sheer mistrust of the present-day 
theatre!’ No wonder Brecht the playwright and Brecht the creator of 
the Berliner Ensemble are inseparable, or that Brecht’s plays only 
really began to make their mark in his Ensemble productions. 

There is still a lot of confusion about Brecht’s idea of a new func- 
tion for the theatre. It is not quite a parody to say that Brecht’s is a 
theatre where plays written by drama critics are so acted by drama 
Critics as to make drama critics of the audience. But, of course, it is 
the criteria that matter. However different the ideology, Brecht’s 
theatre, like Sartre’s, is one in which Reason and Will must over-ride 
Imagination and Emotion. So one element in the Brechtian theatre 
will be the insistence that this is a demonstration we are watching, 
an analysis and not an event. Anticipation of the action of each 
scene by information about what is going to happen next will incul- 
cate progressive understanding. A climactic trial scene will place the 
audience in the position of being the real jury. 

Brecht understood exactly what he was doing and did it ex- 
tremely well. His theatre is a logical successor to the Shavian theatre 
of ideas and has as much right to acceptance as a valid dramatic 
genre. Critical chaos sets in only when it is claimed to be the only 
valid dramatic genre for the modern world. Brecht has not made 
Sophocles, Shakespeare and Strindberg obsolete, nor the conceptions 
of drama that they represent. If this is so direct comparison is diffi- 
cult. Brecht can be claimed as the greatest modern dramatist only by 
those who agree that all plays should now be Brechtian. 

Of the four plays in this first volume The Caucasian Chalk Circle 
is nearest to traditional theatre in having a heroine with whom an 
audience can identify itself with a minimum of critical reservations. 
This is Grusha, the servant-girl who picks up a baby abandoned by 
its selfish mother and takes care of it at the risk of her own life and 
happiness. ‘It is actually two stories’ says The Singer casually in the 
prologue scene, anticipating the criticism that it is actually two 
plays. In fact the play has its own characteristic unity. The first 
half shows how a human problem emerges in a revolutionary situa- 
tion. The second half shows how social justice emerges to solve the 
problem—the child is given to the servant after a judgement of 
Solomon based on a thirteenth-century Chinese play. 

The Threepenny Opera is naturally more indulgent to its crooks 
than to its Establishment caricatures. But, as in Gay’s original Beg- 
gar’s Opera, if not in the Playfair prettification of it, the moral is 
how much alike they are. ‘You see here,’ says Macheath in his vale- 
dictory speech, ‘the vanishing representative of a vanishing class. 
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We bourgeois artisans, who work with honest jemmies on the cash 
boxes of small shopkeepers, are being swallowed up by large con- 
cerns backed by the banks.’ That is the Marxist gloss on the observa- 
tion by Gay’s Beggar that ‘it is difficult to determine whether (in 
the fashionable vices) the fine gentlemen imitate the gentlemen of 
the road, or the gentlemen of the road the fine gentlemen’. 

The Trial of Lucullus is the piece in which the Brechtian trial has 
swallowed up the play. It is an extended condemnation of a military 
conqueror of the East. The only good thing that can be said for him 
is that he brought back the cherry tree from Asia. That is something, 
but not enough to compensate for all the human misery he caused. 
This play too has been turned into an ‘opera’ with music by Paul 
Dessau. 

The Life of Galileo presents the nearest thing in Brecht to a full- 
length character study and, dealing not unfairly with a vital histori- 
cal conflict between religion and reason, it is one of his most im- 
pressive plays. That Galileo gets his discoveries smuggled out of the 
country in the end does not make him successful in Brecht’s eyes. 
But | doubt it would be apparent to most of the audience that ‘the 
atom-bomb is, both as a technical and as a social phenomenon, the 
classical end-product of his contribution to science and his failure 
to society’. 


ROY WALKER 


THREE PLAYERS OF A SUMMER GAME by Tennessee Williams. (Secker 
& Warburg, 18s.) 

THE Mtoe Country by Donald Windham. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 
Tas 

NUNCLE AND OTHER SToriEs by John Wain. (Macmillan. 16s.) 

WINTER'S TALES 6. (Macmillan. 21s.) 

INTRODUCTION. (Faber. 18s.) 


WEsT INDIAN STortgs edited by Andrew Salkey. (Faber, 16s.) 


Tennessee Williams is a writer hard to view with critical clarity: he 
is now too famous, a household word, almost a joke. His seedy 
Southland has become, within a generation, a cliché, and those arrest- 
ing illustrations of the soul’s bondage to the body (his refined nym- 
phomaniac, his homosexual athlete) have become clichés too. The 
merit of his early plays has been obscured first by their overwhelm- 
ing popular success, then by his attempts to maintain this in his later 
work which resulted in a sense of strain, of effects insisted on and 
obsessions allowed to run ‘riot: obsessions lose their creative force 
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when all restraint on them is removed. One tends to remember his 
self-parodies and to forget the original achievements which these 
distort. Three Players of a Summer Game, a collection of his short 
stories over the past twenty years, is therefore a welcome reminder 
of his enormous talent. 

It is, of course, a flawed talent, and the familiar faults are here— 
the sentimentality, the hysteria, the masochistic cruelty —but they 
are absorbed in the sheer intensity of his vision. One notices them, 
but somehow they do not matter. The reason is simple: he writes 
well. From the start of each of these twelve stories he imposes his 

preoccupations on even the reluctant reader, working a narrative 
Magic that hypnotizes one into acceptance. The one-armed male 
prostitute who goes proudly to the electric chair may be a roman- 
ticized figure and so may the virile Southern beau drinking himself to 
death on his mistress’s croquet lawn; the New Orleans rooming- 
house studies may be far-fetched in their atmosphere of physical and 
Spiritual corruption and the tender campus love affairs may seem, 
on closer inspection, conventional in their pathos: but while one is 
reading them, they work. And when the book is finished, one is left 
with a potent impression of glamour: the glamour that surrounds 
beauty and health bent on self-destruction, moral aspirations frus- 
trated, ‘the charm of the defeated’, casual and impersonal eroticism, 
all forms of rootlessness, the sad adventure of drifting from city to 
city. It is a restless, urban glamour, and Tennessee Williams is him- 
self almost neurotically aware of its sterility; the conflict between 
his susceptibility and his distrust generates the power that enables 
him to capture its essence so vividly. 

It is unfair to consider Donald Windham’s collection of short 
stories, The Warm Country, after Tennessee Williams, because the 
one thing they conspicuously lack is the latter’s compulsive reada- 
bility. Also, they slightly resemble Mr Williams’s stories in atmos- 
phere, if not in style. They are enthusiastically introduced by E. M. 
Forster, who praises their celebration of human warmth, their in- 
sistence on the necessity for communication and for emotional 
honesty. These elements are certainly present, and so are the 
qualities of freshness and sincerity, but for me the results show 
neither genuine originality nor that mysterious sense of urgency so 
vital to the short story form. 

The stories in John Wain’s Nuncle are highly readable, the more 
so when they do not quite succeed. The two longest and most 
ambitious, ‘Master Richard’ and ‘Nuncle’ itself, are ironic fantasies, 
the first about an adult intelligence imprisoned in an infantile body, 
the second about an elaborate Jamesian literary hoax that backfires 
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on its perpetrators. Neither of these come off, and yet they are more 
fascinating to read than the slighter, conventional stories in the 
volume which do not fail: Some of these — ‘The Two Worlds of Ernst’ 
and ‘A Message from the Pig-Man’, for example—are very ordinary, 
competent but devoid of individuality; others (‘Christmas at Rilling- 
ham’s’, ‘A Few Drinks with Alcock and Brown’, ‘Rafferty’) show an 
accurate ear for vernacular and an observant eye for human be- 
haviour. Perhaps this collection would be more exciting if Mr Wain 
were more obtrusively there; his discreet absence leaves, I think, 
something to be desired. 

The sixth edition of Winter’s Tales contains ten stories around the 
unfashionable length of eight thousand words, all skilful, all enjoy- 
able. Such practised writers as Muriel Spark, Brian Glanville, Gabriel 
Fielding and Francis King are represented by highly professional con- 
tributions; Margaret Laurence gives a touching account of two hair- 
dressers adrift in Ghana and James Plunkett tells the bitter, polished 
history of an unofficial strike. When discussing a collection of this 
kind, in which the authors are called upon to display accomplish- 
ment rather than promise, it is hard to avoid adjectives (‘skilful’, 
‘polished’, ‘professional’) that have become suggestive of a back- 
handed compliment, and it is true that their use does imply a certain 
limitation in the responses evoked by these stories. Such a limitation 
is triumphantly transcended by the two most distinguished — those 
by Jean Rhys and Frank Tuohy. Each has a style as subtle as it is 
simple and both are concerned with human beings at that moment 
when life is about to defeat them. Mr Tuohy’s hero is a displaced 
Polish Prince peddling drugs in a South American port. Searching for 
corruption, needing it in order to survive, he is met only by various 
forms of innocence. His defeat is victory of a sort. There is no victory 
in the kind of defeat that Miss Rhys describes; she sees the struggle as 
unequal and unfair, and as her victims are intelligent women they 
are fully conscious of their impotence. She writes of people at their 
lowest ebb without sensationalism and without sentimentality but. 
with complete honesty —no wonder the result is disconcerting. Here 
her heroine is ill and penniless in a ‘big clinic near Versailles, run on 
strictly English lines’. At the end of the story she recovers enough to! 
leave, with some money that a kind lady in the ward has given her.., 
But ‘you can’t die and come to life again for a few thousand francs.. 
It takes more than that. It takes more, perhaps, than anybody is will-: 
ing to give’. 

Promise is the point of Introduction. Six authors, still in their: 
twenties and unpublished in book form (except for Ted Hughes, who: 
is thirty and a well-known poet) are represented by three stories 
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each. The publishers’ claim that they ‘stand at any rate a reasonable 
chance of being included among the more interesting novelists of 

the future’ turns out to be modest. The best, as it happens, is Ted 
Hughes: his magnificent ‘The Rain Horse’, which first appeared in 
this magazine, is the outstanding entry, and ‘Sunday’ and ‘Snow’ are 
almost as effective. The other five already possess distinct literary 
personalities. A. O. Chater writes simple, poetic tales, limpid and 
mysterious as dreams; the danger of faux naif affectation lies in wait 
for him, but has so far been avoided. Alen Coren’s narratives are 
‘More straightforward, with a sting in the tail. He is very good at 
describing Americans blustering and floundering abroad, an old 
theme by no means exhausted yet. Julian Mitchell’s terrifying mono- 
logue of withdrawal, ‘A Man You Can Trust’, is brilliantly done, but 
its companion pieces (one about a boy driven to delinquency by an 
incestuous father and obtuse officialdom, the other a frolic on the 
Aldermaston march) are marred by a touch of glibness. Jim Hunter’s 

_ studies of people meeting a moment of crisis—a youth whose grand- 
father dies, a man whose wife is unfaithful to him— are sharply 
observed and at the same time sensitive: they seem to me the most 
promising of the collection. I failed to respond only to one contribu- 
tor, Jason McManus, whose stories are clever certainly but ruined 
for me by a self-consciousness that sometimes takes a facetious form, 
sometimes the form of whimsy. 

Andrew Salkey writes an intelligent and informative Introduction 
to his selection of West Indian Stories, claiming neither too much 
nor too little for its contents: but I wonder if the time is yet ripe for 
a volume of this sort. West Indian literature is phenomenal in that 
the past few years have suddenly produced three or four good 
writers; the very existence of an anthology implies that there are 
many of equal merit from which to choose. Not surprisingly, the 
stories by Samuel Selvon, George Lamming and John Hearne are 
much, much better than the rest. It may be that V. S. Naipaul’s re- 
grettable refusal to contribute was inspired by a feeling that the 
regional accident binding these dissimilar writers together has al- 
ready been too much stressed. Mr Salkey’s choice steers clear of 
facile exoticism and favours comedy; with Naipaul absent, the 
honours go to Selvon and to Lamming for his tender, high-spirited 
‘A Wedding in Spring’. My own favourite entry is Selvon’s beautiful 
evocation of London, ‘My Girl and the City’, perhaps the least “West 
Indian’ story in the book. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 
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JeALousy by Alain Robbe-Grillet. (John Calder, 15s.) | 

FRONTIER OF THE UNKNOWN by Henri Queffelec. (Secker & Warburg. 
25S: ) Ring hos .| 

THE DyING ArT by John Playfair. (Duckworth. rss.) 

WITH Love FROM R by Edward Pearson. (Hogarth Press. 18s.) 


THE PAPERS OF ANDREW MELMOTH by Hugh Sykes Davies. (Methuen. : 
16s.) 


Jealousy is Alain Robbe-Grillet’s third novel, and enough has been 
said about it, for and against, by all manner and calibre of critic, for 
me not to describe it in detail. As a reproduced state of mind, it 
succeeds less than Sansom’s The Body, which made use of a similarly 
camera-like obsession with objects, and quite some time ago. But 
that is not the point. Robbe-Grillet has set out to destroy the ‘signifi- 
cances’ (moral, psychological, metaphysical, social, etc) with which 
man has invested the outside world, to cleanse language of what he 
calls the ‘myth of depth’ or the humanist affirmation that the world 
is man—a solidarity which inevitably leads to the tragification of 
the universe since it crumbles whenever anyone rediscovers that 
things are things, and man is only man. 

Films, often unintentionally, can confront us with this brute 
reality which leaps at us because isolated by the film’s conventions 
(frame, black and white, etc). But the photograph aims only at re- 
producing the object, so that the more interpretations it gives rise 
to the more successful it is, just like the model. Formal description 
on the contrary, is a limitation, since it cuts out all possibility of 
seeking a beyond, or an interiorness. It is a refusal of any complicity 
between man and things, and of all ideas leading to or expressing a 
belief in the deep and superior nature of man and things or both. To 
me, however, the most fascinating aspect of Robbe-Grillet is the 
extent to which his novels come off best where he fails these theories, 
investing objects, willy-nilly, with emotional and moral significance, 
e.g. in his second and fourth novels. This said, I would like to take a 
wider look at the situation created by the new French school, in 
order to discuss the other novels under review in some sort of 
perspective. 

Why, Natalie Sarraute asked a few years ago, do so many novels 
which are acclaimed and sincerely enjoyed become unreadable a 
few years later? The authors display talent, style (sometimes), plot, 
‘real’ characters, even advanced psychology. But they are using 
empty forms, forms which were once invented with great pain and 
often in distressing solitude, to seize what was as yet unknown and 
hidden, a reality, a life, which is continually shifting and has now 
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moved elsewhere, so that new artists have to work equally hard and 
in as much pain to concentrate on seizing what seems reality to 
them, or at least a small particle of it. These are the true realists. The 
others, paradoxically, are the formalists, pouring into the empty 
forms (plot, characters, likeness, analysis, dialogue, etc.), all that 
surface reality which anyone can see without effort and which all 
of us use, faute de mieux, every day. 

I mention Mlle Sarraute here because, although the linking of her 
name with the ‘New Realists’ or ‘Chosistes’ grouped round Robbe- 
Grillet is in many ways misleading (her ‘reality’ being very much 
in depth, and psychological), she has, as a critic, written more con- 
vincingly than Robbe-Grillet about this basic difference between the 
talented writer and the artist, which is one of attitude to the object. 
This is the only point at which they can usefully be linked. Either of 
them or both many be wrong in their judgement of and their attack 
on ‘reality’. But there is no doubt at all that both are seriously and 

skilfully evolving a new way of looking, which is as disconcerting 
and exciting as previous ways were for our predecessors. 

Frontier of the Unknown isa good example of what Mlle Sarraute 
means by observed reality which is unreadable later because merely 
‘formal’. It was M. Queffelec’s first novel, published in 1944, and, 
like The Dying Art, is mere professional reportage. Both his nuclear 
scientists and Mr Playfair’s doctors work, meet their colleagues, 
have interior monologues (even interior dialogues) about them, have 
wife or woman trouble, think long and in much detail about their 
work and its problems, get involved in a sort of plot, and remain as 
dead as fossils if formally ‘real’. Mr Queffelec scores on the coinci- 
dence that fewer novels about nuclear scientists get written, but his 
are alarmingly neurotic. The literary technique of both authors, 
however, is so naive that one begins to doubt the validity even of the 
professional shop. These two books may (repeat may) be good 
science but they are very bad literature. 

With Love from R is a sensitive boyhood-into-manhood novel, and 
as such skilfully done, partly in letters between the two boys (Eton/ 
Harrow et seq), partly in straight reminiscence by ‘R’. Mr Pearson 
has a nice plain style and a sophisticated sense of where to make his 
cuts, but I was troubled again by the ‘formal’ (in the Sarraute sense) 
‘realism’ (in the usual sense). I felt uncomfortably and perhaps 
erroneously aware of real-life letters and a real-life diary behind 
the novel, and at the same time of a fundamental insincerity in 
grappling with the posited problems of youth. Perhaps this last 
doubt was due to the old-fashioned aura of the book, which read 
more like an early Compton Mackenzie than a modern novel, with 
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all the boys having lovely mothers but no fathers or bare glimpses of | 
one, and the two friends worrying about Truth-Goodness-and-Beauty- 
in such a way as to sound incredibly priggish and earnest. Perhaps the - 
author does in fact belong to that generation, but if so, he should 
know better than to write large chunks of supposedly idiomatic 
French without consulting a native. q 

Another noyelist-critic, Miss Iris Murdoch, has recently pro- 
nounced that the twentieth-century novel is either ‘crystalline’ or 
journalistic. By crystalline she seems to mean symbolic or allegorical 
of the human condition, with no ‘characters’ in the nineteenth- 
century sense. I don’t know where she would place Waugh or Henry 
Green, but I suppose Mr Sykes Davies’s gruesome rat-fantasy would 
be crystalline. Whatever the type, it is in the end the quality of the 
author’s mind behind the writing which matters, and the mind of Mr 
Sykes Davies gave me continual pleasure, in the sense that every- 
thing his characters and, more important, his narrator, have to say 
is not only illuminating but gracefully yet naturally expressed. The 
fantasy, though Swiftian in its irony, nowhere outweighs the dread- 
ful plausibility, and this Mr Sykes Davies achieves through the in- 
geniousness of his presentation, which leads us up the garden, or 
rather down the sewers, by means of a leisurely Snovian treatment 
of the people concerned and their ambiguous impact on one another 
—Snovian, that is, in its acuteness, but with a lighter touch. The 
story is told by one of them (H.S.D., like the author, which adds 
verisimilitude), with occasional interpolations from Andrew Mel- 
moth’s papers, official reports and private letters. Andrew Melmoth 
is a dedicated scientist who disappears in the sewers during his re- 
search, having come to believe that rats are not only acquiring im- 
munity to atomic fall-out but also evolving towards cave-manhood 
and eventual civilization. His last message is that it is no longer im- 
portant to tell us about them, but them about us. The Papers of 
Andrew Melmoth is all the more frightening for being so immensely 
civilized. 

CHRISTINE BROOKE-ROSE 


SUMMONED By BELLs by John Betjeman. (John Murray. 16s.) 


‘Those prudish luxury-lovers like me who are fascinated by the 
vicarious details of high living will undoubtedly have made their 
furtive selections for the titles Best Work of Fiction and Best Work 
of Non-Fiction of 1960. They will have opted for John Betjeman’s 
verse autobiography Summoned By Bells and Ian Fleming’s first 
book of short stories For Your Eyes Only. Controversy among the 
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undercover addicts is likely to have centred chiefly on which work 
should carry off which title, for the same loving copy-writer’s 
language, the same air of suave veracity, informs them both: 

I wandered to my lavender-scented bath; 

Then, with a loosely knotted shantung tie 

And hair well soaked in Delhez’ Genet d’Or, 

Strolled to the Eastgate. Oxford marmalade... 
I don’t need to remind my fellow sybarites that this passage is drawn 
from the adventures of John Betjeman, and not from those of James 
Bond, but if I’d limited my quotation to the last two words there 
would have been room for doubt. “Cooper’s Vintage Oxford marma- 
lade’, as we learn in From Russia, With Love, is one of the indispen- 
sible adjuncts of the dolce vita for James Bond just as it is for John 
Betjeman. 

‘It may be that a waspish taste for distinctive preserves isn’t all 
that vicious an indulgence. And, anyway, the soft life is only one’s 
due recompense for the terrors of a spanking: 

That awful feeling, fear confused with thrill, 

As I would be unbuttoned, bent across 

Her starchy apron, screaming ‘Don’t— Maud — don’t!’ 
I’m reminded of that sensuous passage in Casino Royale where the 
naked Bond, wedged in a cane chair, is thrashed with a carpet-beater 
by the man from Smersh. Mr Betjeman, like Mr Fleming, is a past- 
master in voluptuous punishments. As a writer of popular erotica, 
of course, he has to know exactly how far he can safely go. His hero, 
John Betjeman, has to take a good deal of sexual frustration and 
physical violence in return for his buttered toast and Balkan So- 
branies. Winded by punches of treacherous Scots, and mourning the 
premature death of Peggy Purey-Cust, he wins through at last to his 
dinner with Maurice Bowra and his Sunday lunch at Sezincote. But 
he has had to suffer the ultimate indignity: to be mistaken for a 
“common” little boy...’ 

I’ve tried to couch these paragraphs in the tone of a Christmas re- 
viewer less well disposed to the vices of John Betjeman than I am. 
John Wain is surely not the only critic who feels convinced that 
Betjeman is offering a commercial substitute for poetry which is 
selling with unprecedented success. I’ve heard Alvarez quote Betje- 
man himself for the judgement that he’s the Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox of the 1950s. The surprising thing is that no one except P. N. 
Furbank in The Listener seems to have thought that Betjeman may 
have had his tongue in his cheek. The truth of the matter seems to 
be that the author of How To Get On In Society, that devastating 
amalgam of tips and take-offs, unites a remarkable business sense 
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with a unique gift for parody. He shares this talent with that cynical 
genius Alexander Pope, who was able to make both a big reputation 
and a great deal of money at the expense of Homer in his translation 
of the Iliad. 
The point of Summoned By Bells which the critics don’t help us 
with is to send up those endemic Victorian pomposities and repres- 
sions which still linger on in the 6.15 to Guildford belt. The poem is 
a kind of nine-chapter Trojan horse hauled into the Home Counties 
by 80,000 pairs of willing Trojan hands. (You can bet there will be 
80,000 pairs before the year’s out, anyway.) It’s all very cleverly 
camouflaged, of course, with tolling church bells incised all over the 
Palmolive green covers to make it look cosily Anglican and William 
Morrisy. 
What worries the critics, though, is that Betjeman is so obviously 
a Trojan himself; and an Englishman doesn’t let down his own team, 
now does he? I sometimes wonder whether Betjeman is quite as 
Victorian as his critics. When Pope writes 
Spadillio first, unconquerable lord! 
Led off two captive trumps, and swept the board... 
we don’t have to assume that he thinks Milton and Virgil were stuffy 
fuddy-duddies. He may just be having a laugh at the high style, and 
having a laugh at himself for having to have a laugh at it to be able to 
try it out, at the same time. So why not Betjeman? When he writes 
‘Come back" she cried, and heard her cry ring out 
As rang the martyred wife’s or mother’s cry 
In many a Temple Thurston she had read, 
Or Philip Gibbs... 
we don’t have to imagine that he thinks this is all serious, do we? I 
don’t myself see why you shouldn't explode a piece of Tennysonian 
bombast with the word ‘Thurston’ just as legitimately as a piece of 
Miltonic rhetoric with the word ‘trumps’. Even if you’re John Betje- 
man, and happen to enjoy Thurston. 
I'm not smug about the future of a decade which can throw up 
a John Betjeman, though. Or an Ian Fleming either, for that matter. 
It looks to me as if the Augustan quizzing-glass has been rather un- 
wisely swapped for a powerful microscope. I know that since 1918 
wary old soldiers like Graves and Hemingway have been dedicated 
to a fairly searching examination of their literary targets: they 
haven't wanted to be taken in by the pre-war rule-of-thumb or arm- 
chair range-finding of the early Georgians and the American briga- 
diers of the ‘modern’ movement; but the trench binoculars of 1918 
weren't intended to show the grubs on the hairs on the sentry’s nose, 
or the cigarette cards in the packets at Highgate, either. The insis- 
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tence on being put into a picture with the fullest possible details 
has reached such a pitch in the fifties that our more dashing literary 
gunners like James Kirkup and Alain Robbe-Grillet sometimes aim at 
a focus which will do just that. I’m inclined to think that Wilfred 
Owen and Siegfried Sassoon would have a right to feel rather sur- 
prised by the faultless cameo of their war which comes out of this 
Special focus in the hindsights of Betjeman: 
In late September, in the conker time, 

When Poperinghe and Zillebeke and Mons 

Boomed with five-nines, large sepia gravures 

Of French, Smith-Dorrien and Haig were given 
; Gratis with each half-pound of Brooke Bond’s tea. 
Isit really such a fruitful gloss on ‘Insensibility’ or ‘Strange Meeting’ 
to set down the precise trivia which the seven-year-olds were pasting 
into their scrap-books in North London? Well, it may not be alto- 
gether eccentric to think so; but it looks as if critics who ask to be 
shown vague woods rather than clear trees could use this Dresden 
Miniature as a good reason for their preference. 

GEORGE MACBETH 


THEATRE: THE REDISCOVERY OF STYLE by Michel Saint-Denis. (Heine- 
mann. 15s.) 
THE LIviING THEATRE by Elmer Rice. (Heinemann. 21s.) 
English actors often thank God that their theatre is free from what 
they usually describe as ‘the stifling influence of traditionalism’. M. 
Saint-Denis, on the other hand, is equally thankful that the French 
theatre has resolutely maintained its classical tradition. For the 
young French actors and directors this tradition is not so much a 
guide as a constant provocation and is thoroughly healthy. The 
reason why there is so little genuine unrest and experiment within 
the English theatre is because there are no firmly established 
standards and traditions to rebel against. Consequently when our 
theatre feels the need to freshen itself up it has to make do with 
second-hand theories of acting and production imported from 
abroad. But of course the classicism of the French theatre is far more 
than just a stimulating irritant. M. Saint-Denis rightly claims that 
it steadfastly remains a basic measure, the standard of quality. 
Speaking not only for himself but also for his younger colleagues 
such as Barrault and Vilar he says: ‘Don’t consider us a lot of old 
bores obsessed with the past. That isn’t true. But we are all trained 
in classical disciplines, having found that our modern theatre, with 
all its contradictions, cannot present us with a solid enough basis 
for development. A complete actor cannot take shape, a dramatist 
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cannot grow out of photographic naturalism.’ He believes that a 
classic discipline equips the actor with sharper instruments with 
which to penetrate to :the depths of realism. He sees classicism as 
the antidote to the photographic naturalism he detests, because to 
be classical is to be impersonal and objective. ‘It does not mean to 
avoid detailed characterization, but to create characters which in- 
stead of being detailed, with a subjective, realistic psychology, re 
main objective. It tends to create types which in a balanced civiliza- 
tion will be generally recognized.’ In fact it is the contrary of 
naturalism, and it is also, ‘as I know from sad experience,’ remarks 
M. Saint-Denis, ‘the most remote from the Anglo-Saxon world’. 
Which explains why after working for eighteen years in England 
and directing two dramatic schools here he went back to France in 
1953 where he found again the French classical tradition as it was 
practised ‘not only by the old masters, Charles Dullin and Louis 
Jouvet, but by the two newcomers, Jean-Louis Barrault and Jean 
Vilar’. Perhaps it also explains why his least successful productions 
in the English theatre were Macbeth and Twelfth Night. Sir Laurence 
Olivier, who writes the introduction to this book, points out that 
according to French rule, custom and vocabulary, Shakespeare is 
not a classic, ‘and after many talks with Saint-Denis on various 
occasions it has occurred to me that his sense of character building 
might have been too precise for the sometimes wayward tricks 
exacted by the great magic wand’. 

Mr Elmer Rice’s book is based on a series of lectures given to an 
audience which he describes as ‘belonging in terms of knowledge, 
taste and interest to what might be called the top stratum of the 
theatre-going public’. The result is a kind of guide book to the 
theatre seemingly intended for the tourist with very little time to 
spare. ‘The Dramatic Renaissance in Europe’ starts in the middle of 
the nineteenth century and dashes on to the outbreak of the-first 
world war in twelve pages. Another twelve pages deals with ‘The 
Theatre in England’, starting with the Elizabethans, scurrying 
through the Restoration in ten lines, racing from Sheridan to Pinero 
in five lines, leaving time to take a quick look at the Irish theatre 
and the theatre ‘in the English-speaking Colonies’. The Japanese 
theatre is also dealt with in twelve pages, and there is a compara- 
tively lengthy chapter of seventeen pages on the Soviet theatre. 
Among other subjects dealt with in the book’s twenty-eight chapters 
are the Nature of Drama, the Nature of Theatre, various aspects of 
the American theatre, the finance of the theatre, and the roles of 
actor, director, designer and audience. As a guide book it is concise, 
knowledgeable, accurate, informative and unpretentious. It would 
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make a good textbook for anyone giving a series of extension lec- 
tures on the theatre. But it did not need Mr Rice to write it. It could 
have been done by someone with far less talent and experience. All 
except one chapter called ‘The Biography of a Play’ which tells the 
story of the fantastic difficulties which the author experienced in 
getting his play Street Scene accepted and produced. It is a pre- 
posterous, almost farcical story, but it is also a thoroughly disturb- 
ing story because it could so easily be duplicated in the English 
theatre. The skill with which Mr Rice tells it reminds one that he is 
the author of one of the best novels ever written about the theatre, 
The Play Must Go On. 

NORMAN MARSHALL 


More TALKING OF SHAKESPEARE edited by John Garrett. (Longmans. 
2Ts:) 
SOME SHAKESPEAREAN THEMES by L. C. Knights. (Chatto and Windus. 
g FSs.) 
In 1954 Mr John Garrett edited Talking of Shakespeare, an excellent 
volume of lectures given by various critics at the summer school for 
teachers held at Stratford-upon-Avon. More Talking of Shakespeare 
gives another dozen of those delivered between 1954 and 19658. It 
is full of delight. Nevill Coghill on ‘Wags, Clowns and Jesters’ and 
Helen Gardner on As You Like It open the volume and set the stan- 
dard high. James Sutherland gives a strikingly original examination 
of ‘The Language of the Last Plays’ and John Wain writes vigorously 
on “The Mind of Shakespeare’. L. C. Knights returns to one of his 
favourite topics, ‘The Question of Character in Shakespeare’, and 
both here and in his new book, Some Shakespearean Themes, Mr 
Knights gives expression to an attitude towards Shakespeare that 
should continue to receive careful attention. 

It is generally believed that the practice of writing, at least of 
writing well, is in some way related to a just perception of human 
values. Although we may reject the long tradition of moral exhorta- 
tion in literature, we should find it hard to abandon the notion that 
the creative writer can in some way grasp the significance of human 
life — without, of course, necessarily giving us any positive instruc- 
tions how to behave ourselves. 

It was some time before the study of Shakespeare succumbed to 
his very reasonable prejudice. Dr Johnson had sternly reprimanded 
shakespeare: ‘He sacrifices virtue to convenience, and is so much 
nore careful to please than to instruct, that he seems to write with- 
ut any moral purpose.’ But the German critics of the nineteenth 
sentury changed all that, and discerned in his plays something more 
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than a repository of worldly wisdom and shrewd empirical ob- 
servation of mankind. There was a moral profundity more important 
than that: a deep poetical insight into human nature, into life itself. 
In each play could be discerned certain essential themes or funda- 
mental ideas, revealed or perhaps concealed, directly or symboli- 
cally, by the action. It was a hardy doctrine, which has survived 
many critical tempests. 

Mr L. C. Knights is a convinced exponent of our sage and serious 
Shakespeare. He is also the best. There is as much intelligence, wit, 
good-humour, and common sense in his new book as in any book of 
Shakespeare criticism during the last few years. The ‘Shakespearean 
themes’ he discusses are: time and change, appearance and reality, 
man and society, man and nature. They are described as being both 
‘of great personal urgency’ for Shakespeare himself and ‘of universal 
significance’. Their extrication from the plays and their elucidation 
are not, therefore, to be regarded as an activity peculiar to the mid- 
twentieth century; nor is it an antiquarian curiosity about Eliza- 
bethan habits of thought. As material for the discussion of the 
‘themes’, Mr Knights investigates Henry IV, Troilus and Cressida, 
King Lear, Macbeth, Anthony and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus. 

He is an amiable and disarming critic. Many of his more philistine 
readers must surely view with amused scepticism his account of our 
Shakespeare’s explorations of ‘appearance and reality’ and so forth. 
But Mr Knights never exasperates us. He is respectful to critical 
opinions about Shakespeare which seem to him to be defective or 
antipathetic. Indeed, he is the more plausible in the exposition of his 
opinions by his willingness to remind the readers of the opposing 
views. He is not self-applauding. (He is rather entertained by the 
notoriety of his lively essay of 1932, with its witty, and prepos- 
terously unfair, title, How Many Children had Lady Macbeth?) The 
high repute of Mr Knights as a Shakespeare critic is due to the appeal 
he makes to sensitive and thoughtful people who like their Shakes- 
peare to be a fellow-traveller in the search for something more 
deeply satisfying than the surface of life seems to provide. He thinks 
he can distinguish when Shakespeare is speaking from the heart 
and when he is merely writing something required by the dramatic 
situation in the play. When Shakespeare’s lines have the greatest 
‘linguistic vitality’, or when they ‘have a peculiar resonance’, or 
when they ‘reverberate’, or when ‘Shakespeare is behind the speech’ 
(which are Mr Knights’s rather tautological ways of saying ‘when he 
writes the best poetry’), the poet is then most deeply committed 
to the themes being expressed. This is a large assumption. ‘The 
truest poetry is the most feigning,’ said Touchstone sardonically to 
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his Audrey; and behind Knights’s plausible phrasing and chic critical 
vocabulary lurks the old theory that the best poetry is the most sin- 
cere—which is about on a level with the theory that to be a good 
poet you must be a good man. 

Secondly, Mr Knights chooses not to take into account the curious 
art-form to which Shakespeare’s writings belong: plays written for 
performance by a theatrical company by one of its life-members. 
Genetically, a play by Shakespeare is a script written for his actors 
who by their impersonations will give extra dimensions to the 
characters. ‘Macbeth has greater affinity with The Waste Land than 
with The Doll’s House’, Knights told us in How Many Children had 
Lady Macbeth? a quarter of a century ago, and he still writes as if 
he believes this. It is as if Dowden or Bradley had said that Shakes- 
peare’s plays had greater affinity with Middlemarch than with The 
Importance of Being Earnest. (They very nearly did, and that is now 
their visible defect.) Bradley’s modest and sensible view, however, 
was that the basic way to study Shakespeare was that of the ordinary 
lovers of the poet who ‘read a play more or less as if they were the 
actors who had to study all the parts’. A lifetime spent in writing 
for the playhouse developed in Shakespeare his fatal gift of sophis- 
try. As a playwright he learnt the advantage of representing the 
meeting of ideas in fair fight. With increasing artistic virtuosity, 
he learnt to make, whenever it was convenient, the worse to seem the 
better cause. He was a Mr Facing-Bothways. That is why as many 
religions lay claim to the soul of Shakespeare as Greek cities laid 
claim to be the birthplace of Homer. That quality of ‘flexibility’ in 
Shakespeare’s thought which Knights admires is the very quality that 
Bernard Shaw found so detestable: ‘He used his enormous command 
of word music to give fascination to his most blackguardly repartees 
and sublimity to his hollowest platitudes.’ 

It is very possible that (as Mr Knights asserts) ‘Shakespeare was 
trying not merely to represent “life’”’ but to make sense of it, to find 
meaning and significance’. The new criticism, Mr John Wain tells us, 
‘takes it for granted that he was as intelligent as we can possibly 
be’. But I find the Shakespearean ‘wisdom’ too thin, too indeter- 
minate, for the twentieth century—even when explored with the 
candour and sincerity and deftness of Knights. We can listen pro- 
fitably to Knights’s views on such subjects as a ‘healthy relation to 
tradition’ or a ‘mature attitude to society’, and his (rather more 
persuasive) accounts of Shakespeare on time, change, appearance, 
reality, society, nature, and man. But disillusion with the parson 
or the politician ought not to send us to Shakespeare; he was more a 
sophist than a sage. TERENCE SPENCER 
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